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the things they say! ; 


I always like to support a family concern. 
Why do you say that? 
Because I don’t think you ever find quite the same friendliness 


between managers and men in one of the big businesses. 





You wouldn’t say that if you knew much about 
I.C.I. Being a working journalist, I’ve seen inside lots of their plants. I’ve seen how 
they’re run, and I can tell you that I.C,I. take great interest in the 
problems of human relations, and go to immense trouble in trying te solve them, 
In any case, big concerns are sometimes absolutely vital. 





I don’t see why. 


Well, take that ‘Terylene’ skirt you’re wearing. I.C.I. had to spend £5,000,000 on research and 
development before they felt that “Terylene’ fibre was a thoroughly practical textile material. 
Since then they’ve allocated £49 million to construct plants to make the stuff. No | 
small concern, whatever its merits, could have taken on a job like that. 7 


I see what you mean, but a small business has advantages denied to a big one. 


Quite so, and no one would agree with you more than I.C.I. When the 
I.C.I. Board clecided to go ahead with “Terylene’, the first thing they | 
did was to appoint a team of their younger executives to take over the 





project, and they gave that small team plenty of scope for its own initiative. 
You see, 1.C.I. are fully alive to the necessity for delegating authority | 
and do so right down the line. In this way they contrive to combine \ 
2] ) the advantages of smallness — and bigness —in their own activities. 
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DRAGGED TO 


R. BULGANIN’s letter sent to nineteen countries, 
M proposing a conference of Heads of States to discuss 

topics ranging from the Polish suggestion of a non- 
atomic zone in Central Europe to non-aggression pacts be- 
tween the USSR and the various countries of the West, has 
sharply revealed the barrenness of NATO diplomacy and 
has placed the American Government in particular in a 
difficult position. Mr. Dulles, having dismissed the Bulganin 
letter and steadily refused to consider the idea of a summit 
meeting, has seen his President grudgingly admit that there 
might be something in it after all. In fact, the skill of Soviet 
diplomacy has been demonstrated by the invitations extended 
to various Powers attached to neither of the two world blocks. 
It is unlikely that even the State Department will wish to 
leave the USSR and its allies to a quiet téte-d-téte with India, 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Sweden, Austria and Yugoslavia. 

As it is, it seems likely that the West will have to agree to 
a summit meeting on terms fixed by Russia and at a time and 
place of Mr. Khrushchev’s choosing.-And this surrender to 
Soviet initiative will be the inevitable result of the lack of any 
activity by Western diplomacy. We have suffered a severe 
diplomatic defeat through sheer incompetence—largely Mr. 
Dulles’s—and it is doubtful whether President Eisenhower’s © 
far more skilful phrasing in his reply to Mr. Bulganin’s letter 
of December 12 is not too late to save the situation. 

+ + * 

From time to time during the cold war there has developed 
a growing crisis so dangerous in its implications that it is to 
the advantage of both sides to lessen the tensions arising out 
of it. Indo-China was one such crisis. The Berlin blockade 
was another. And it should be recognised that the accelerat- 
ing race in nuclear weapons and ballistic missiles is more 
perilous than either of these. An arms race can create an 
atmosphere in which the smallest frontier incident can be 
magnified into a major threat. If war comes about in 1958 it 
is far more likely to come about by accident, as in 1914, than 
by one country’s design. 

In face of this threat it is not sufficient to go on repeating 
the platitudes of power diplomacy or to murmur piously cum 
malo non est pactandum. If Europe is not to go up in a mush- 
room cloud we must find an area of agreement with the Soviet 
Union—a neutral ground which certainly exists, since we 
both have an interest in preventing the outbreak of a 
new apocalypse. To refuse to search for common ground 
when, in fact, the Soviet leaders appear to be willing to dis- 
cuss the matter is not merely to lose points in the cold war— 
that goes without saying—but it is also a real disservice to 
world peace. Yet that is precisely what Mr. Dulles’s stone- 
we'ling policy has led to. 

Against this it is often argued that suggestions like Mr. - 


THE SUMMIT 


Macmillan’s proposal of a non-aggression pact will not merely 
shake public resolution in this country but will also disgust 
the Americans with the pusillanimous Europeans and cause 
them to consider pulling out. All this is pretty absurd. At the 
moment there is a good deal of evidence that American public 
opinion is highly critical of Mr. Dulles and his policies. The 
criticisms which have been voiced in Europe about his policy 
of discreet petrifaction were expressed long before by com- 
mentators such as Walter Lippmann and the Alsops. As for 
this country, if those who favour a policy of tightening our 
belts and manning the guided missile sites really imagine that 
this will be made less unpalatable by refusing to have any- 
thing to do with talking to the Russians, they are living in 
cloud-cuckoo-land. It is significant that it is just those people 
who want no truck with Moscow who also complain about 
the high level of taxation. The connection of the latter with 
an atomic arms race does not seem to have occurred to them. 

Fortunately the British Government seems to be slowly 
coming round to the view that talks of some kind there must ° 
be. One unfortunate result of the Western failure to produce 
alternative plans has been that it now seems to be a question 
of talks at the summit or nothing. The best way would have 
been to get agreements through normal diplomatic channels, 
but the West has been manceuvred into a position where it 
can hardly refuse to accept, with whatever ill grace, the idea 
of a summit conference. And the urgency of some Western 
initiative to take the arranging of the agenda of such a con- 
ference out of Russian hands is not lessened by previous 
failures to take advantage of those diplomatic cards we do 
hold. One very obvious retort to the Polish idea of a Central 
European zone free from atomic arms would be to extend it 
to cover, on the one hand, withdrawal of British, French and 
American troops from Western Germany and, on the other, 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. This idea—which is that of 
the Gaitskell and Kennan plans—is not really open to Mr. 
Acheson’s objection that aggression in this case would leave 
no alternative except recourse to ‘massive retaliation.’ As it 
is, the NATO forces in Germany are merely a trip-wire. What 
a mutual withdrawal of forces in Central Europe would be 
doing would be to diminish the likelihood of some incident 
triggering off a war. 

Whatever may be thought of this approach to Central 
European problems, the urgency of working out an agreed 
Western policy of a more positive kind cannot be disputed. 
Up till now the Russians have won all along the diplomatic 
line—a fact which points to a singular incompetence on the 
part of those directing NATO. Since we are being forced into 
a conference of Soviet choosing we must for once be prepared 
politically as well as militarily. 
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AT THE END OF THE QUEUE 


HE explanation which Mr. Thorneycroft gave 
: he his constituents on Tuesday evening of the 
reasons which led to his resignation is extremely 
disturbing. It throws fresh light on the old con- 
flicts in economic policy, and on to the behaviour 
of the Conservative Party, too. His.speech was 
dignified and closely argued, in sad contrast to 
the sly and specious observations made by some 
of Mr. Thorneycroft’s former colleagues, which 
seem to have been deliberately intended to mis- 
lead the public. Mr. Thorneycroft’s position is 
quite plain. In his own words, ‘I was not prepared 
to propose expenditure by the Government next 
year at a level higher than that of this year.” A 
little later in his speech, referring to all the claims 
on our resources, he said, ‘There is someone left 
at the end of the queue, and that someone is the 
pound sterling. Whatever others have said, I have 
put the pound sterling and the stability of prices 
first, not last. I could not change my policy upon 
that matter.’ 

One may well wonder how it happened that 
Mr. Thorneycroft and his two junior Ministers at 
the Treasury were suddenly presented to the pub- 
lic as men who would be satisfied with nothing 
less than the cutting off of supplies of welfare 
foods, and of milk for children and expectant 
mothers. Why was there such a concerted effort 
by the Cabinet to refer to the dispute in terms of 
‘little local difficulties, or ‘marginal differences,’ 
‘only £50 million, ‘only 1 per cent. of Govern- 
ment expenditure’ and so on? Clearly there has 
been a conspiracy to make the issue appear to be 
one of opinion and method, rather than one of 
principle, and in any case unimportant. But this 
will not do. For it is precisely the principles of the 
whole of our economic policy which are at stake. 
We now know that very substantial supplemen- 
tary estimates will have to be presented to Parlia- 
ment soon to cover some departments’ overspend- 
ing this year. All that Mr. Thorneycroft wanted 
was to limit next year’s spending to the actual 
amount we shall have spent this fiscal year. This 
sum may well turn out to be as much as £300 
million more than the Government spent in 
1956-57. As Mr. Thorneycroft himself observed, 
‘If open to criticism at all, it is that I have been 
too lax and not too strict.’ In the light of the 
bitter experience of last autumn that is true. Yet 
his colleagues in the Cabinet refused to agree. 
And the Prime Minister did not bother to support 
his Chancellor against them. This will prove to 
be a political mistake. Mr. Thorneycroft earned 
real respect in the country as the one man in the 
Government who was prepared to be unpopular 
—as was proved by his stand at the Board of 
Trade over monopolies, foreign competition, par- 
ticularly in textiles, and the Free Trade Area. His 
speech will provoke a great deal of sympathy for 
his position, which will receive further support 
as the supplementary estimates are published, and 
the Budget begins to take shape. If the country 
had the choice it might well prefer the resolution 
of Mr. Thorneycroft to that of, say, Mr. Butler, 
whose ‘particular brand of courage’ has never yet 
quite led him to the point of disagreement with the 
majority of his colleagues. 


The supplementary estimates will be strongly 
criticised, particularly if, as seems likely, one of 


the worst offenders turns out to be the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The fall in world food prices has 
increased the burden of the price guarantees to 
British farmers under the new and foolish scheme 
introduced, ironically, by the new Chancellor. It 
is, of course, rubbish to try to attribute this kind 
of extra spending to ‘natural causes’ as Mr. Butler 
tried to do last week. It is due simply to a silly 
agricultural policy. Mr. Thorneycroft also made 
it clear that he is worried by the ever-increasing 
bill for defence. 

During the next three months every possible 
influence must be brought to bear on the new 
Chancellor to inoculate him against the baleful 
advice from some Treasury officials that the 
economy now needs a dose of reflation. Mr. 
Thorneycroft was quite clear on this point. ‘One 
must decide whether one is trying to beat an infla- 
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tion or a slump. For my part, I regard inflation 
as the danger.’ It is appalling that the first Tory 
Chancellor to know his own mind and to intro- 


..duce consistent and appropriate policies should 


be discarded. Within a week of his going there 
have been two tributes to the wisdom of these 
policies—the improvement in Britain’s overseas 
trading position and the renewed strength of the 
pound. The best thing Mr. Heathcoat Amory can 
do is to follow as closely as possible the course 
laid out by his predecessor. And if any of his 
Officials try to tell him that the economy needs 
stimulating he should reply, ‘Of course, my dear 
fellow, but where are the unused resources, the 
idle assembly lines, the empty factories, and 
where are the men and women to be found to 
work in them?’ Those more in touch with indus- 
trial life than some of the Treasury economists 
know that it is still rising costs, and not lack of 
business, that are worrying industrial manage- 
ments. 


WORST OF ALL WORLDS 


INCE the decision was made to release Arch- 

bishop Makarios from the Seychelles and to 
send him to Coventry instead, the Cyprus problem 
has become increasingly complex. The Greek 
Cypriots will not be satisfied until their elected 
Ethnarch is allowed to return home; the Turkish 
Cypriots can effectively block a settlement by 
asking the Turkish Government to object to any 
move which might even conceivably lead to the 
Archbishop’s eventual return. By obliging the 
Archbishop to take up residence outside Cyprus, 
too, the Cabinet has virtually forced him into 
turning himself into a ‘shadow government.’ A 
year ago Archbishop Makarios was the leader of 
a nationalist movement; today he is the Prime 
Minister of a government-in-exile which carries 
on its own diplomatic negotiations and has its 
own representatives in the leading capitals. 

If the Cabinet thinks that it will be able to 
persuade the Turkish Government to accept either 
the return of, or negotiations with, the Arch- 
bishop, it is mistaken. The attempts of the last 
few days to persuade Mr. Zorlu, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, that Sir Hugh Foot should be 
allowed to meet the Archbishop never had any 
hope of success, The belief that under the veil of 
secrecy the Turkish Government would give 
ground was only another of the many proofs of 
the ignorance in Britain about conditions in 
Turkey and the mentality of her leaders. The 
present Government of Turkey is in an exception- 
ally difficult internal situation; it is not in a posi- 
tion to make concessions except in return for 
tangible advantages, either financial or strategic; 
and in either case the donor would have to be 
the United States. Unless the Cabinet is prepared 
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to bring the US into its present round of nego- 
tiations it is unlikely to obtain any agreement 
with Turkey. 

After the Treasury resignations the Govern- 
ment is evidently not prepared to contemplate any 
action over Cyprus except by Turkish agreement. 
This decision has been made plain in Ankara, and 
is contained in semi-official articles in the Turkish 
press; but it is not broadcast in London. By rely- 
ing on the precedent that no one can be told 
before Parliament (except, presumably, Turkish 
newspaper readers), the Cabinet is hoping to 
stave off the angry barrage of criticism which will 
undoubtedly come from Greece, from Cyprus 
and from the Labour Party. 

In the meantime, Sir Hugh Foot very sensibly 
stays in London. Despite the apparent failure of 
his mission, the Greek Cypriots continue to think 
of him as the only friend they have among those 
who are now plotting their future. For him to go 
back to Cyprus without being able to announce 
some definite move along the path towards a 
peaceful settlement would destroy his rare and 
valuable personal influence. No doubt he hopes 
that the Cabinet will at least be able to secure 
permission from Ankara for him to shake hands 
with Archbishop Makarios while passing through 
Athens on his return. Even if leave is granted, the 
Governor will not be out of his difficulties; for 
there is no telling whether the Archbishop sees 
himself in the role of nothing more than a ‘hand- 
shaker.’ 

As day follows day, with no official announce- 
ment, wilder and wilder rumour appears in the 
London press; resignations are forecast, ‘climb- 
downs’ are prophesied. If this spate of gossip can 
thrive here it is not difficult to imagine how much 
more exaggerated the stories are when they reach 
Athens and Cyprus. Two weeks ago, when, after 
a remarkable month on the island, Sir Hugh Foot 
flew back to London to discuss the terms of a 
settlement, hopes in Cyprus ran high. Today there 
are irritation and frustration. The only people 
who have reason to congratulate themselves are 
the Foreign Office; they have kept intact their 
reputation for making the simple not only appear 
to be but actually become insoluble. 
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Strength of a President 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


B* some obscure and unfortunate process, it 
came to be believed in recent weeks that 
the future of the Eisenhower administration and 
perhaps of the Republic itself hung on the con- 
tent and form of the President’s State of the 
Union message. If it was a poor, irresolute speech, 
we were done for. If it was audacious in spirit 
and if the President was in good form when he 
delivered it, there was a chance that he would 
recapture his leadership and the time lost to the 
Russians. So much was said and written along 
these lines that it became clear that the President 
could not possibly deliver all that was being 
asked of him. Every politician, every newspaper, 
every lobby was telling him what to put in and 
what to leave out. Every armchair diplomat, 
every dabbler in history and political science was 
establishing the criteria by which his performance 
was to be judged. So much, indeed, was said about 
this occasion (actually it is a rather meaningless 
ritual that was ordered by the Constitution, but 
one that most Presidents have handled in the most 
perfunctory manner, the majority of them merely 
putting a little composition in an envelope and 
sending it to Capitol Hill by messenger) that other 
men of substance—for example, the Democratic 
leader, Senator Johnson of Texas, and the Com- 
munist leader, Premier Bulganin of Russia—de- 
cided that the spotlight would be large enough to 
illumine their large frames along with that of 
Mr. Eisenhower. They made speeches, too. 

Thus, the President found himself in an almost 
impossible position. No speech could have been 
as meaty as he was advised this one had to be. 
No upper lip could have been as stiff, no call as 
clarion, no affirmation as ringing, no vision as 
compelling—and so forth and so on. 

Mr. Eisenhower went to Capitol Hill and de- 
livered a pretty good speech. He wants the 
generals and the admirals to stop cutting each 
other’s throats, he wants missiles and satellites 
in abundance, he wants to abolish misery 
throughout the world, he wants trade to be un- 
hampered and lucrative to everyone, he wants to 
negotiate with the Russians as soon as they can 
convince John Foster Dulles that their word is 
better than their bond, he wants to get together 
with them right now on eliminating malaria and 
cancer and heart disease, he thinks American 
education could stand improvement, he wants to 
save the taxpayers’ money, he wants our people 
to face up to their responsibilities and not be 
downcast if the boss keeps them on the job a little 
longer making missiles (of course, they'll get 
time-and-a-half for overtime)—he wants, in short, 
the most unexceptionable things and just about 
everything that everybody said he ought to want. 

It was a good speech, yet no one except the 
most unabashed of sycophants has said that in 
so many words. Everyone has cavilled—it didn’t 
ring clearly enough, it didn’t carry the necessary 
degree of conviction, etc. 

The fact is, it couldn’t have. And the fact is it 
was only a speech. In the American system much 
depends on the President's willingness to fight 
for what he wants. His performance before the 


New York 
Congress was inconclusive on the question of 
whether or not he will fight. The prospect at the 
moment is that he will get everything he wants 
in a military way (except, perhaps, a sound re- 
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organisation of the armed services), but that this 
will be at the expense of the non-military features 
of his programme. Congress would like to buy 
missiles with foreign-aid money. If it puts money 
into education, it would like to get the money 
from tariffs. It will be a little while before it will 
be possible to know whether the President has 
the strength and energy to get the things he has 
said are necessary for salvation. 


Southern Rhodesian Crisis 


By T.R.M. CREIGHTON 


aoe are two lessons to be drawn from the 
resignation of the whole Southern Rhodesian 
Cabinet last week: that no government or politi- 
cal leader can take a single step in advance of 
the public opinion of the present electorate which 
consists of 53,000 Europeans, about a thousand 
Africans and a few thousand Asians; and that 
this public opinion can more rightly be called 
public prejudice. 

The facts are these. Mr. Garfield Todd was 
elected leader of the United Rhodesia (now 
United Federal) Party in succession to Lord 
Malvern not because his mild Liberalism on racial 
affairs appealed to the party or to the electorate, 
but because his unusual ability made him indis- 
pensable in a country and a party where politi- 
cal dexterity is rare. A newcomer to politics, a 
New Zealand-born Plymouth Brother missionary, 
he rose to power above the old faithfuls of the 
party because they thought he could keep them 
in power and they couldn’t. His opinions were 
a disadvantage; his ability was his recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Todd would be a Conservative in this 
country. His critics on the Left (who are mostly 
black) describe him as a Christian authoritarian 
who believes in justice, goodness and universal 
love, but also believes that people must wait for 
the Government to dole these commodities out 
to them and not make things awkward by de- 
manding them out of turn; those on the Right 
(mainly European) as a dangerous idealist going 
too far and too fast. His friends regard him 
as a patient reformer prepared to bide his 


‘time. He is in fact a paternalist of the old mis- 


sionary school. He appears a dangerous pro- 
gressive to white Southern Rhodesians only be- 
cause the background of European opinion is 
nearly as illiberal as in nationalist South Africa. 
In his four years of Prime Ministership he has 
shown good will towards Africans provided they 
did not try to hurry him and hostility to any who 
did so. He has not introduced any measure in 
Parliament that could be considered liberal in 
Britain. He has shelved the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Bill, aimed at giving African workers for 
the first time the right to participate in trade 
unionism and enjoy the legal status of employees 
(which at present they do not), because it was too 
contentious. He has declared a state of emergency 
to suppress a strike of African railway workers. 
He has threatened (on November 30, 1957) to 
introduce yet more stringent security legislation 
(which is already draconian) to control the 
African National Congress. And he has led the 
United Rhodesia Party into fusion with the 
Federal Party of Sir Roy Welensky, well to the 
right of him in racial matters. He just succeeded, 
in 1957, in getting through the House a new 


franchise law considerably less advanced than 
the cautious proposals of Sir Robert Tredgold’s 
franchise commission. This law introduced a 
special roll for people of moderate education 
earning £240, but laid down that when the num- 
bers on this roll reached 20 per cent. of the num- 
ber of ordinary, inalienable voters, the roll was 
closed in perpetuity. Its effect was to extend the 
franchise to about 15,000 Africans in a manner 
that could have no effect upon white supremacy. 
But this was too much for the European public. 
The franchise law, though’ not in fact a pro- 
gressive measure, is the main reason for the 
loss of confidence in Mr. Todd, culminating in 
the resignation of his Cabinet over the proposal 
to establish a minimum wage for Africans. 

The Cabinet has resigned because it feels that 
Mr. Todd, with this modestly progressive record, 
has estranged the European electorate too much 
to be re-elected in 1958. White public opinion 
in Southern Rhodesia has never understood what 
partnership means nor liked what it has seen 
of it. It has inherited the South African tradi- 
tion of white supremacy and apartheid and still 
accepts it as a self-evident principle. It hoped 
partnership might be accepted without a too 
literal interpretation of its meaning, as the price 
of a share of the Northern Rhodesian copper 
revenues. 

If Mr. Todd does not survive, he may be re- 
placed by less enlightened and intelligent mem- 

ers of his own party, which is what the retired 
Cabinet desires; they would talk of partnership 
and practise white supremacy, which would lead 
to mutual embitterment and ultimate strife. Or, 
Mr. Winston Field’s Dominion Party may be 
elected. It appears to stand virtually for apartheid 
on the South African model (though it attempts 
to conceal it); an increased rate of white im- 
migration; the importation of quite lowly white 
artisans to do, qua whites, jobs that could be 
done by Africans; and separate racial voting rolls 
for black and white, with a weighted white vote. 
This would divide the country irrevocably on a 
racial basis and bring it very quickly to the hope- 
less condition of South Africa. Partnership would 
be finished; some form of closer association with 
South Africa not impossible. 

It is useless for Britain to watch speechless 
for fear of precipitating one of these frightful 
risks by interference. Silence increases the 
danger. We must let it be clearly known that a 
precondition of Federation when we agreed to it 
was partnership: that partnership means that all 
races share the same status, the same benefits and 
the same opportunities in a country belonging 
to all of them and that only steady progress to- 
wards racial equality can be consistent with its 
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demands; that if the Federation or any territory 
in it breaks its promise to work towards partner- 
ship and develops policies that are in fact 
retrograde, whatever they are called, then a 
British government of any party would regard 
the basic contract between Britain and the 
Federation as broken and would feel free to take 
any action it wished in Central Africa—even to 
tackle the gigantic task~ of dissolving the 
Federation if need be. 


Not Even Abdullah 


Boh Sea ae & be Sete a ee 
is clapped back into gaol? In 1953 Mr. 
Nehru’s old comrade of twenty years was arrested 
and detained for ‘the time being.’ The detention 
was extended first in two-monthly and then in 
six-monthly instalments. Finally, it was declared 
indefinite. Four and a half years later he emerged 
from prison as uncompromising as ever, promis- 
ing last week in his first press conference to lead 
the people of Kashmir to freedom. It seems un- 
necessary for him to have sworn again that he 
is uncommitted to Pakistan, will not be drawn 
into the cold war and still stands solemnly for 
an independent Kashmir. He is, after ali, cast in 
the grand Nehru-mould of archetypal Asian 
idealism. Unlike Mr. Nehru, however, imprison- 
ment has. taught Sheikh Abdullah nothing of 
political restraint. 

Why was Sheikh Abdullah released just now? 
The situation in India-held Kashmir is today 
chaotic. The ruling party is deeply divided 
against itself, with the rival leaders, Mr. Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed and Mr. Sadiq, accusing 
each other of identical, and now traditional, 
Kashmiri vices—corruption, failure to implement 
pledges, despotism, disloyalty and establishment 
of foreign contacts of a dangerous kind. The 
answer may be not in the high-minded motives 
which will be proclaimed by the Government of 
India, but in a categorical statement made as 
far back as 1954 by the present Prime Minister. 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, soon after he suc- 
ceeded Sheikh Abdullah, announced that the ex- 
premier would be ‘detained as long as the future 
of Kashmir remains undecided.’ 

That future has been forged faster than even 
Mr. Nehru visualised when he made his last com- 
mitment to appoint a neutral Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator in a joint statement with the Pakistan 
Prime Minister in 1954. Since then Mr. Krishna 
Menon has been in charge of India’s case before 
the Security Council. He fainted. He filibustered. 
And the Kashmir Constituent Assembly produced 
its new constitution which was adopted a year 
ago. It declared that Kashmir is and shall be an 
integral part of India. Not many members of the 
Kashmir Plebiscite Front have been arrested since 
then, and now one may hope that the others de- 
tained without trial along with Sheikh Abdullah 
but less comfortably kept will soon be set free. 

However, the calm of the Valley must not be 
taken for granted. A United Nations mediator 
is even now there to make his annual, cautious 
tour. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed has warned that 
he means business, and he added that ‘if Paki- 
stan and some foreign countries have failed to 
force a plebiscite on us Sheikh Abdullah alone 
cannot achieve much.’ Nothing can stop India 
—not even Absmnilah. VICTOR ANANT 
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‘MEN crowded round him, patting 
his back and gripping his hand, 
and women kissed him . . . when 
he left . . . a crowd surged round 
him on the pavement outside, still 
cheering him and patting him on 





the back.’ 

Tommy Steele be damned; Peter Thorneycroft. 
The combined efforts of my entire staff of re- 
searchers have failed to discover a precedent for 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer being kissed in 
public (and not many, I might say, for one being 
kissed in private; have you ever seen a picture 
of Mr. Gladstone?), and for that reason if no 
other Mr. Thorneycroft’s name deserves to be 
remembered. A cousin of mine (who is on occa- 
sion, I fear, little better than an idiot—we call 
him the black Taper of the family) last week 
bought his small daughter a pair of goldfish. In- 
sisting that their bowl should be filled with 
running water, he put it under the tap in the 
kitchen sink; the bowl filled, then overflowed, 
and the goldfish went down the plughole. The 
child burst into floods of tears, managing through 
her grief to ask what strikes me as an eminently 
sensible question for a four-year-old: ‘Why 
didn’t you put the plug in?’ Well, there was a 
time a few days ago when it seemed that Mr. 
Thorneycroft was going to go down the sink of 
oblivion in a like manner. On Tuesday night, 
however, the late Chancellor, in a speech to his 
constituents which produced the demonstration 
I have mentioned, put the plug in, and the goldfish 
of his reputation may yet live to gorge itself on 
the ants’ eggs of justification while Mr. Mac- 
millan and the rest of the Cabinet are left to 
gaze sadly on the years that the locusts have 
eaten. 

Mr. Macmillan, in short, may have made the 
worst calculation of his Premiership. It is true 
that Lord Salisbury a mighty man was he, with 
arms like iron bands; yet when he took his de- 
parture the chestnut tree shed not a leaf, let alone 
a tear, and where is his Lordship now? (Hatfield, 
to be precise, and in a perfectly filthy temper 
about it.) But there was one vital difference be- 
tween Lord Salisbury’s resignation and those of 
the Palm Court Trio; he was wrong and they 
were right. This is the point that seems to have 
escaped Mr. Macmillan, and there may be a 
fearful retribution in store for him. 

Already the smoke-screen so industriously laid 
last week is blowing away. As the Spectator 
pointed out, the resignations were not merely 
over the sum of £50 million, and the rest of 
the Cabinet were not simply defending family 
allowances from the ruthless. axe of the hard- 
faced Peter of Monmouth. It is worth spending 
a little time, I think, in examining some of the 
things that have been said about the resignations. 
Beginning with Mr. Macmillan’s thoroughly dis- 
ingenuous letter to his ex-Chancellor, which em- 
phasised (among other things) that there is not 
only no gratitude in politics but not even much 
common civility, most of Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
erstwhile colleagues have been quick to attack 
him in public. They include Mr. Butler, Lord 
Mills, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Watkinson, Mr. Molson, 
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silly Miss Pitt, Mr. Anthony Barber (a member 
of that egregious band of greasers, the Junior 
Whips) and, worst of all, Mr. Sandys, who started 
off by virtually calling Mr. Birch a liar, saying 
that ‘there is not a grain of truth in the sug- 
gestion that the Government have been wavering 
in their resolve to fight inflation,’ and then went 
on to state quite categorically that the question 
was ‘whether . . . it was right to slash the social 
services’—an assertion in which there is certainly 
not much more than a grain of truth. Only the 
Foreign Secretary remembered his manners, say- 
ing that he greatly regretted ‘the loss of a valued 
and courageous colleague and friend.’ It is clear 
that although on Hoylake UDC they do not teach 
their members how to be Foreign Secretary, they 
do at any rate instil into them an aversion to 
spitting in the eye of a man who already has a 
piece of grit in it. 

Still, Mr. Lloyd’s speech stood alone; what with 
the well-drilled chorus on the one hand and the 
industrious keyhole-whispering of Dr. Hill on the 
other (the advantage of a crisis like this is that 
it reminds us that Charlie is not in fact dead, 
the widespread belief that he is having arisen 
from an examination of his achievements hither- 
to) it is not surprising if the tide was beginning 
to flow against Mr. Thorneycroft. Many of the 
political correspondents of the newspapers.appear 
to be under the impression that if they are told 
something by Charlie or some other government 
publicist it must be so, and may therefore be 
printed as a fact. 

Most ridiculous of all the inaccuracies were 
those in the News Chronicle, which started off 
splendidly on the Wednesday by saying in an 
analysis of the Government since the election 
that ‘Only two men are still doing the top jobs 
they were given less than three years ago—Lord 
Kilmuir . . . and Mr. Lennox-Boyd .. .” (the 
list in fact also includes the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor-General, the Commonwealth Secre- 
tary and the Lord Advocate), and devoted the 
whole of its front page on the Saturday (with 
a banner headline saying, “Thorneycroft: the 
facts’) to what purported to be the ‘inside story,’ 
but which was in fact based on an elementary 
howler by the writer, who had dreamed up (in 
spite of its categorical contradiction by Mr. 
Thorneycroft) the theory that the ex-Chancellor’s 
intention had been to hold expenditure to the 
level of last year’s Estimates, rather than the 
year’s (much larger) actual expenditure. The 
Daily Mail—whose first reactions might have 
been written by the polarised Noel Barber, so 
little grasp on reality did they have—said, ‘They 
agreed that everything possible should be cut, 
but there was this £50,000,000 beyond which they 
would not go.’ The Times had, admittedly, burnt 
its fingers so badly on the Monday that much 
could be forgiven it; but to sum up the situation 
by saying that ‘Mr. Thorneycroft’s action could, 
of course, be right without his colleagues neces- 
sarily being wrong’ was not the best way to restore 
shaken confidence in the wisdom of Printing 
House Square. The Daily Telegraph, in a passage 
naive even by the standards of that newspaper, 
said that ‘The crisis over the Estimates . . . arose 
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suddenly,’ though how this could well be, seeing 
that they had been the subject of discussions for 
some weeks, it is hard to fathom. The Telegraph 
also put forward the engaging theory (as a fact, 
naturally) that Mr. Birch and the Prof. re- 
signed out of loyalty—indeed, out of ‘the loyalty 
to be expected in British public life.” The Daily 
Express—but I think that the political and finan- 
cial experts of the Daily Express, after their per- 
formance over the Bank rate ‘leak,’ need not 
detain us. As for Tribune, it called on no less 
a person that Mr. Aneurin Bevan to say, ‘On the 
face of it, it does seem astonishing that a margin 
of less than one-hundredth of the total budget 
should precipitate a political crisis of such 
dimensions. That it has done so points to some- 
thing of more significance than is involved in a 
difference of £50 million.’ Alas. for the shortness 
of human memory; Mr. Bevan himself resigned 
over a difference of £13 million. 

After this grubby tide had flowed for days, 
it was pleasant indeed to get to Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s speech. It was a dignified, sensible, un- 
yielding statement, not only of the principle on 
which he resigned, but of the economic plight 
which faced—and still faces—the country. He 
went as far as he could towards giving the official 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
may be too prone to loose off 
ecclesiastical thunderbolts at card- 
board targets; as a result his good 
sense is often dismissed as mere 
fulmination. Certainly his speech on 
artificial insemination does not seem 
to have been as measured as it might have been. 
But he is surely right in saying that AID without 
the consent of the husband should be made a 
ground for divorce. What is much more difficult 
to decide is whether AID should be allowed with 
the husband’s consent, or when there is no hus- 
band. Most people seem to think that if a woman 
wants a child she should not be deprived of the 
chance of having one. For myself I find it slightly 
unsavoury that children should be reduced to the 
level of television sets and washing machines— 
something that no good home should be without. 
(The comparison with adoption is inexact. In the 
case of adoption the child ex hypothesi already 
exists, and the only question is whether he will 
be better off with foster-parents.) On the other 
hand, children produced by AID may lead better 
and happier lives than normally conceived chil- 
dren; as Dr. Fisher said, ‘an honest and moving 
case can be made out for AID on compassionate 
grounds.’ 


* * * 


IN DEMANDING LEGISLATION of some sort, Dr. 
Fisher has an unanswerable case. But the Gov- 
ernment will presumably appoint a committee 
under the chairmanship of Sir Oliver Franks, 
Lord Radcliffe, or possibly Sir John Wolfenden, 
to inquire into the state of the law. Then, after 
the committee has reported and made its recom- 
mendations, the Lord Chancellor will get up in 
the House of Lords and say: ‘Her Majesty's 
Government do not think that the general sense 
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story the lie direct, and for the rest he is clearly 
content to let time be the judge. Of course, it 
may be that the whole restrictionist policy was 
misconceived from the start, but we may be sure 
that Mr. Macmillan’s compromise with it is not 
going to be an adequate substitute either for Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s whole hog on the one hand or 
for a genuinely expansionist policy on the other. 
Mr. Macmillan, in fact, has blundered badly, even 
in the narrowest party sense. For when the Esti- 
mates are published there will certainly not be 
anything cheerful in them, and the Budget can 
hardly be expected to produce much comfort for 
anybody. The picture, so assiduously painted by 
the Prime Minister and his proper Charlie, of a 
Cabinet with the welfare of the people at heart 
protecting it from the cold-hearted Chancellor 
is not only a false picture; it may raise, when 
its falsity becomes apparent, a reaction very little 
to Mr. Macmillan’s taste. Can one not see and 
hear the populace throwing their sweaty night- 
caps into the air and crying of Mark Antony 
Thorneycroft, ‘Let him be Czsar!’? Well, no, 
perhaps one cannot. But we have not heard the 
last of the Member for Monmouth, and neither 
has the Prime Minister. 

TAPER 
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of the community is with the committee in their 
recommendation, and therefore they think that 
the problem requires further study and considera- 
tion. Certainly there can be no prospect of early 
legislation on this subject.’ Journalists—including 
Pharos—will point out that there is not much 
object in making distinguished people hear all the 
evidence and come to a conclusion upon it, when 
the Government only pays attention to the public, 


iwho have not heard the evidence and have very 


likely made up their minds on false evidence. We 
shall then be exactly where we are now on the 
Wolfenden recommendations about homosexual 
actions in private. But not quite. As Mr. E. M. 
Forster writes in our correspondence columns, the 
report ‘will be constantly discussed and will 
gradually influence public opinion.’ What will 
influence public opinion still more is excesses by 
tic nolice in hunting down homosexuals. If Chief 
Constables ¢o not like the Wolfenden Report 
they had better give the order ‘Pas trop zélé.’ 


* * * 


IN VIEW of the recent correspondence in the 
Spectator as to whether or not the questions in 
the News Chronicle's Gallup poll were ‘angled,’ 
I was amused to find what seemed another 
flagrant instance in last Tuesday’s Chronicle. The 
question was: ‘What do you think is the best way 
of avoiding a future world war?’—fair enough, 
but the answers were divided into three 
categories: ‘Military measures,’ ‘Negotiations 
and other non-military measures’ and ‘Don’t 
know.’ Not unnaturally there was an even greater 
majority than in January, 1952, for negotiation, 
and this was used as evidence for the statement in 
the commentary that ‘people in this country are 
turning away from armaments as the best way of 
avoiding a world war.’ Well, so they may be, for 
all I know, but the Gallup poll does not prove it 


67 
for me. The course which is completely ignored 
as a possible answer, but which, since nobody but 
a lunatic believes in armaments for their own sake, 
is the real alternative to pacificism, is to continue 
to arm, while simultaneously negotiating with the 
Soviet Union. This, apparently, never occurred 


to the innocent pollsters—any more, I suppose, 


than the suspicion that to present ‘military mea- 
sures’ as incompatible with negotiation was to 
prejudice the whole issue from the start. 


- * * 


IT WAS A good idea to bring together political 
leaders and television nabobs to discuss the future 
of political broadcasting; and an excellent idea 
to bring them together unofficially, without pub- 
licity—particularly as the rendezvous was Oxford, 
which must have provided a suitably calm atmo- 
sphere in which to discuss problems over which 
hackles so easily, and so often, rise. I don’t know 
what, if anything, was decided, but the politicians 
would in my view be well advised to abandon all 
attempt to control what may, and what may not, 
be broadcast about politics, at any time: leaving 
it to the good sense of the television authorities, 
who, no doubt, will set up some advisory panel 
which can recommend the general lines of policy 
to be followed. It will be objected that in no time 
we might be watching some comedian guying Mr. 
Macmillan and Mr. Gaitskell (or, more probably, 
Lord Hailsham and Mr. Bevan) on the air—some- 
thing which is not allowed even on the stage. 
Well, it should be allowed. It would do a power 
of good to politicians to see themselves as others 
see them, for a change, and not as they like to see 
themselves, in their Westminster Club. It would 
certainly lead to their being more popular, and 
much better known, if they did allow themselves 
to be mocked. But I suppose they won't. 


* * * 


I AM BEGINNING to find what is happening, or not 
happening, at the South Pole almost as big a bore 
as what is happening, or not happening, to the 
Misses Bartok, Dors, Mansfield and Kennedy. 
The main object of the expeditions to the Antarc- 
tic, no doubt a potentially valuable one, was to 
make observations in connection with the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Whether the parties 
concerned reached the Pole or not was and is 
immaterial, as there happens to be an established 
American base there which, presumably, is-doing 
all the observing that is required. Sir Edmund 
Hillary, apparently, felt the urge to go to the 
Pole—presumably for either prestige or publicity; 
now he is objecting to Dr. Fuchs trying to do the 
same thing. For all I know the publicity attached 
to the overland journey to the Pole may have 
been valuable; funds for some future enterprise, 
after all, may be easier to collect if its predecessor 
has appeared to have been successful. But a jour- 
ney to the Pole undertaken at the expense of time 
which could have been given to scientific survey 
and leading to some rather dreary backbiting 
seems hard to justify. 


* * * 
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By BRIAN 


N unsatisfactory feature of the Bank rate 

‘leak’ inquiry has been the vague threat in 
the background of contempt of court proceed- 
ings. Awed by it, financial correspondents fell 
Over themselves disclosing the names of their 
contacts in the City; and the problem of to what 
extznt comment on -the proceedings was per- 
missible gave rise to much scratcning of heads 
in newspaper offices and television studios. The 
end-result was thoroughly unsatisfactory. It 
meant a break in the established and, on balance, 
valuable tradition that newspapermen do not 
‘sneak’ on their contacts; and it enabled Labour 
politicians to connect the Chancellor’s resignation 
with the tribunal while refusing to justify the 
allegation because it might put them in contempt. 
In short, the whole business served as a reminder 
of how unsatisfactory the law of contempt is. 

I am not here concerned with that aspect of 
the law which deals with enforcement in cases 
where, say, a divorced husband is gaoled for re- 
‘fusing to hand over his child to his wife on a 
court order; nor with those cases, now surpris- 
ingly rare, in which judges exercise their right 
to deal summarily with disturbances in courts 
only with those cases in which the Courts use 
their powers to punish a newspaper editor or 
writer, or a distributor, for any report or com- 
ment which they think has prejudiced a de- 
fendant’s prospects of a fair trial, or has sub- 
tracted from the majesty of the law. 

It is not the power to punish for contempt 
which is the unsatisfactory feature, but the fact 
that it can be exercised in ways which are 
capricious and arbitrary. Capricious to some ex- 
tent it is bound to be, no matter how it is exer- 
cised, because contempt, like libel, is not a 
matter of fact; a phrase deemed libellous by 
public opinion in one decade may be harmless, 
or even complimentary, in the next. But public 
opinion is not the same as bench opinion; and 
judges were so apt to put their own, often re- 
actionary, construction on phrases that the power 
to decide what constituted a libel had to 
be taken away from them, in 1791; and the de- 
cision is now in the hands of a sample of public 


opinion-—a jury—who may also be capricious, but , 


who are on balance less so than judges. 

The position in contempt cases, it has been 
argued, is not quite the same, because contempt 
is not simply a matter of public opinion; the 
Courts must be able to regulate their own affairs. 
This is much the same argument as the Houses 
of Parliament use to defend their privilege pro- 
cedure; but is it sound? The object of the Courts 
is to provide justice; and one of the first prin- 
ciples of justice in this country has long been 
that no man shall be judge in his own case. But 
that is what the Commons are, in privilege cases; 
aid what judges may be, in cases of contempt— 
for though, the action may be initiated on behalf 
of the defendant, there is a natural tendency for 
judges to identify themselves with what they con- 
sidered to be the Courts’ privileges: of preventing 
comment on cases which are sub judice. Further- 
more, there is no appeal from a contempt de- 


pcision. The court, as Lord Fitzgerald complained 


Contempt of Court 








INGLIS 


nearly a century ago, ‘is at once judge of-the law, 
of the facts, of the intention, and of the sentence, 
and the decision is without any power of review.’ 
Even if there had been no recent decision to worry 
about, this would be an unsatisfactory situation; 
but in fact there have been quite a number where, 
had appeal been possible, it might have succeeded. 

One such was the Odhams case in 1956 when 
the People called for the prosecution of a man 
who was in fact being prosecuted. It was not 
contended that the People knew this (it was per- 
fectly clear they didn’t) and the defence cited 
a couple of precedents from 1889 and 1906 where 
the judge had decided that knowledge is an essen- 
tial ingredient of contempt. The High Court dis- 
missed these precedents, basing its decision on 
two cases in 1806 and 1742, when judges had de- 
cided that knowledge was not an essential in- 
gredient of contempt. 


“ 


os 
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Now it is my opinion—based, admittedly, on 
a study of the press rather than on a study of 
the law—that legal precedents in all ‘press cases 
before the 1820s, at the earliest, should be 
gingerly handled. To begin with, the press was 
not, before that time, considered in any sense a 
fourth estate; as far as most judges were con- 
cerned most newspapers were on a level that 
would today be represented by a merger of 
Confidential with the Daily Worker. And no 
matter what the theory of the division of powers 
was at the time, judges often took their orders 
from the Government; the Chief Justice might 
be a member of the government; and correspon- 
dence shows how closely the judiciary, especially 
in such matters as libel, acted as an arm of the 
executive. Contempt procedure was only one of 
various expedients used quite deliberately to 
harry opposition newspapers—and the rule that 
knowledge is not an essential ingredient of con- 
tempt was made largely to prevent ‘contrivance’ 
—to stop harried editors from sliding out of their 
responsibilities by saying that they were in the 
country at the time the newspaper was printed. 

In any case, it is hard to agree with the High 
Court’s belief that these early cases were more 
significant than the recent precedents the other 
way—and I was interested to see that as dis- 
tinguished an authority as Professor A. L. Good- 
hart broadcast a few weeks later that so draconian 
a ruling appeared to him unduly strict. 

It is possible to argue that the climate of 
opinion about newspapers is now more nearly 
what it used to be in the eighteenth century; that 
the press, as reflected at least in the People, 
hardly deserves to be considered as the fourth 
estate, and consequently no longer deserves the 
benefit of the doubt in such cases. But unsavoury 
though the People’s stunts may appear, they may 
on balance be performing a public service; cer- 
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tainly in the Messina case it seems to have been 
the People which provided the evidence that made 
prosecution possible; and the stock argument 
against the ‘sensationalism’ of that paper, it may 
be recalled, was also used against the unfortunate 
W. T. Stead, whose worthy attempt to get the 
laws against white-slave-prostitution strengthened 
landed him in gaol. 

But the more serious decision, from any point 
of view, was that taken by the High Court 
arising out of a report in Newsweek last April on 
the Bodkin Adams case. It can hardly be seriously 


‘thought that the Newsweek article deprived the 


defendant of a chance of a fair trial, in view of 
all the earlier publicity. However, the unfortu- 
nate part of the decision, from the press point 
of view, was that as Newsweek had nobody in this 
country who could be held responsible for what 
appeared in it, the court punished the distribu- 
tors—the only persons who could be made 
amenable to discipline. The result, it will be re- 
membered, was something like panic among the 
distributors, who found themselves faced with 
the prospect of reading every issue of every 
foreign paper that comes into the country for 
libels and contempts. But was this decision really 
justified on the facts? The court, after all, went 
on to say that it would not have dealt similarly 
with newsagents who sold such papers, because 
no blame could really be attached to them—an 
argument which could equally have been used 
to absolve the distributors. 

There have been a few other contempt cases, 
too, where an appeal might have succeeded; in one 
the editor of the Daily Sketch was fined for allow- 
ing comment to appear about the sentence on a 
soldier for cowardice in Korea, after sentence 
was promulgated but before it had been con- 
firmed. This is normally overlooked (though, not 
long before, The Times had received a polite 
message from the Home Office deprecating the 
practice); and the chances that the authorities 
would allow themselves to be influenced, let alone 
intimidated, by anything appearing in the Daily 
Sketch might be thought to be small. 

The same argument applies to comment on 
the ‘leak’ tribunal; in fact, it might almost be 
argued that the fear of commenting was itself 
contempt of court, in that it implied that. the 
court was composed of easily suggestible or 
easily intimidatable gentlemen. 

The damage which the present state of the 
contempt law does, in fact, is not confined to 
actual cases. Its worst influence has been in 
silencing press criticism of the Courts and the 
judiciary; of decisions (where there appears 
reason to believe that they have been unfair) 
and of judges (where they have been behaving in 
a manner deserving of criticism). Does any news- 
paper dare to criticise a judge who acts as 
prosecutor, or who interrupts too frequently? 
Does any newspaper complain when judges air 
strong personal opinions that certain laws prevent 
them from giving sentences as stiff as they want 
to, in spite of the fact that they may have to try 
cases based on those laws? How can the public be 
expected to believe that a judge can give a fair 
sentence to men who have been convicted of a 
crime he has thus anathematised? But newspapers 
do not protest. Where once they felt as free to criti- 
cise the stupidity or arrogance or incompetence 
of judges as freely as they now criticise these 
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failings in politicians, now they are silent. What, 
today, would be the reaction of a judge who saw, 
as Mr. Justice Darling did in 1900, a leading 
article saying, ‘No newspaper can exist except on 
its merits, a condition from which the Bench; 
happily for Mr. Justice Darling, is exempt. There 
js not a journalist in Birmingham who has any- 
thing to learn from the impudent little man in 
horsehair, a microcosm of conceit and empty- 
headedness’? The editor got off with a fine of 
£100; imagination teeters at the thought of what 
would happen to him today. 


It is not so much, though, that newspaper 
owners or editors are afraid of immediate retali- 
ition; it would be unlikely that criticism, provided 
it was not immoderately expressed, would lead 
to immediate attachment for contempt. What they 
are afraid of is prejudicing judges against them, 
for fear that on some later occasion the judge 
will get a chance to take it out of them. It is no 
use expecting judges to be free from such feelings; 
as the Spectator has found to its cost. The in- 
cident is related by Wilson Harris in his Life So 
Far, in connection with a libel action which had 
been settled out of court: 

One condition of the settlement was that it 
should be mentioned in court, and Hewart, who 
as Lord Chief Justice at the time could choose 
his case, decided it should be mentioned before 
him. There was more significance in this than 
appeared. Not very long before I had written 
in the ‘Notebook’ page of the Spectator a para- 
graph expressing the view that it was derogatory 
to the dignity of the Lord Chief Justice to be 
contributing articles to the Sunday papers, as 
Hewart had been doing. Hewart was furious 
. .. [his) comment was couched in language 
which unfortunately disqualifies it from quota- 
tion here, and from that time the conviction 
prevailed in the Spectator office that if ever we 
had a case before Hewart we should fare ill. 
We did in this case. . . . Hewart took the op- 
portunity to express in the most caustic language 
he could command (and he was not incompetent 
in that sphere) his amazement that a journal of 
the traditions of the Spectator should have been 
guilty of a piece of defamation so outrageous 
—and so forth, 

The result is that, today, a great many editors 
and owners of newspapers are thoroughly 
frightened of the Courts, even to the extent of 
allowing egregiously hypocritical articles, which 
in private they joke about as their insurance 
policies, to be put in about judges. Criticism is 
virtually banned. But it is not good for any in- 
stitution, judiciary or legislature, to be above 
criticism; still less for any institution to have the 
right to decide whether criticism of it is fair or 
not. That there should be a law of contempt, to 
protect the courts from unjust calumny, and in- 
dividuals from biased juries, is obvious. But 
there is no reason why the law should not be 
enforced through the ordinary courts—as it used 
to be; newspaper editors prosecuted for ‘attempt- 
ing to pervert the course of justice’ had the right 
of trial by jury and of appeal. This procedure 
seems to have fallen out of use; clearly, legislation 
is required. Over fifty years ago, the Commons 
passed a resolution that ‘the jurisdiction of the 
judges in dealing with contempt of court is prac- 
tically arbitrary, and calls for the action of Par- 
liament with a view to its definition and limita- 
tion.” The present House should find time to 
take that action—perhaps at the same time that 
it reforms its own privilege procedure. 
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The Fight for the Pound 


By F. W. PAISH* 


HANKS to a continued rise in saving and to a 
“Waa of the rise in fixed investment, 
by the end of 1957 the excessive pressure of in- 
ternal demand had been much reduced, if not 
eliminated. There remain two major questions to 
be answered in 1958. The first is whether the 
elimination of excess demand is sufficient in itself 
to check the inflation which has persisted in 
greater or less degree ever since the war; and 
the second is how far the resources released from 
serving home demand can be absorbed in pro- 
ducing either exports or substitutes for imports. 
Upon the answers to these two questions depends 
this country’s chance of securing for the first time 
in 1958 a favourable balance of payments large 
enough to guarantee the permanent stability of 
sterling as an international currency. 

The answer to the first question, and in part 
also to the second, depends in turn largely upon 
the results of the wage negotiations now in pro- 
gress or soon to be initiated. There are two views 
about the cause of the rise in prices during recent 
years. One is that it has been due to the general 
pressure of excess demand and that, even if there 
had been neither trade unions nor collective bar- 
gaining, competition between employers for 
labour would have caused wages to rise by at 
least as much as they have in fact risen. The other 
view is that it is the pressure of trade unions 
for higher wage rates which has been the initiat- 
ing factor, and that prices have risen because 
labour costs have risen. These conflicting theories, 
that wages rise because trade unions ask for 
higher wages, and that they rise because em- 
ployers can afford to pay them, are now about 
to be put to the test. Within the next three or 
four months we shall know the answer. 

To check inflation it is not, of course, neces- 
sary to avoid any rise at all in wages and money 
incomes. Inflation may be defined as a condition 
in which money income rises faster than real 
income, and, so long as real income is rising, a 
corresponding rise in money incomes means 
merely that the benefit of the rise in real income 
appears in the form of higher earnings rather 
than of lower prices. With good luck, including 
the benefit for a full year of the improvement in 
the terms of trade which has already occurred, 
the rise in real national income: from 1957 to 
1958 may be of the order of 3 per cent.; a rise 
of this proportion in the average level of wages, 
earnings and money incomes would therefore 
probably be consistent with stability of prices. 

The second question is whether, given the 
essential prerequisite of the cessation of inflation, 
it will be possible to divert the resources so re- 
leased to securing in 1958 a balance of payments 
surplus large enough to meet all commitments 
and ensure the stability of sterling. The necessary 
surplus on current account has been put at not 
less than £400 million, of which perhaps half 
would be needed to cover the exports of long- 
term capital which, so.long as there are no ex- 
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change restrictions on transfers to the rest of 
the sterling area, cannot be prevented from 
leaving the country even by high interest rates. 
The other half is needed to provide for repay- 
ments of short-term debts (including obligations 
to the European Payments Union, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Export-Import 
Bank) and, if possible, for the replenishment of 
the quite inadequate gold reserves. If it had been 
possible to check the British inflation in 1955 and 
1956, when business in the United States and in 
the world as a whole was still on the upswing, 
there is little doubt that the objective of a balance 
of payments surplus of £400 million could have 
been achieved without serious difficulty. In 1958, 
with a trade recession developing in the United 
States, the difficulties will be greater. 

For the first time since the war, these diffi- 
culties may take the form not of finding the neces- 
sary resources after satisfying home demand, but 
of finding markets for the products of the re- 
sources so released. By the end of 1957 there 
was probably a sufficient excess of saving over 
fixed investment at home to finance both a 
normal increase in the volume of stocks and an 
export surplus of almost the magnitude de- 
sired. It would seem that only an exceptionally 
large increase in the volume of stocks has pre- 
vented the development either of a much larger 
favourable balance or of a larger margin of .un- 
used resources. As soon as the level of stock 
accumulation declines, the question will emerge 
whether we can improve the balance of payments 
sufficiently to find employment for at least a high 
proportion of the resources available. 

Despite the check to expansion in. the United 
States, the outlook is by no means wholly un- 
favourable. Always provided that British pro- 
ducts remain competitive in prices and quality, 
and that the limitation of home demand obliges 
exporters to attack overseas markets with vigour 
and perseverance, there are a number of British 
products for which the market in the United 
States could be expanded even in a period of less 
active trade. There are also some sterling area 
countries whose buying power has not so far been 
seriously affected by falling commodity prices, 
and others which can maintain imports during a 
period of temporarily lower export prices by 
drawing on their sterling balances, while activity 
in most of Europe remains high. 

If, nevertheless, it be- 
comes clear that the 
resources released by 
the limitation of home 
demand are not being 
adequately used for the 
improvement of the 
balance of payments, the 
question will arise 
whether and how to re- 
expand demand. Since 
it is to be hoped that @Z, 
any check to world - 
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business activity will be temporary, it would 
seem unwise to concentrate attention on 
the re-expansion of home demand, for this 
would necessitate renewed restriction as soon as 
Overseas demand revived. It would rather seem 
desirable to take steps to support overseas de- 
mand at a level which would permit the develop- 
ment of a favourable balance of payments on 
income account of the desired magnitude, even 
though more of it was, temporarily devoted to 
long-term capital exports and less of it to repay- 
ing dollar debts and augmenting gold reserves 
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than it would be hoped to devote in later years. 
It is therefore suggested that, when the time comes 
(and this cannot in any case be before the settle- 
ment of wage claims at a level consistent with 
price stability), the relaxation of restrictions on 
demand should take a form which would en- 
courage demand to expand abroad as well as at 
home. This would mean a relaxation of monetary 
and financial restrictions rather than of taxation, 
and in particular a relaxation of restrictions 
which reduce the export of capital to facilitate 
payment for British exports. 


Apartheid and the Untouchables 


By L.F.RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 


R. MACMILLAN’s talks in. Delhi with Mr. 

Nehru are known to have covered many of 
the problems of the Commonwealth. Mr. Mac- 
millan can hardly have failed to be impressed 
by the importance which Mr. Nehru, in common 
with his countrymen, attaches to the question of 
racial equality. How deeply this problem bites 
into India’s consciousness is seldom appreciated 
in this country. The debate which took place in 
the Political Committee of the General Assembly 
on the South African Government’s racial policy 
was scarcely mentioned here, aithough it was 
widely reported throughout Asia. There was over- 
whelming support for the motion regretting the 
failure of South Africa to co-operate with the 
United Nations in seeking a solution acceptable 
to humanitarian principles. 

In actual fact, it is impossible to travel in 
South-East Asia today without encountering 
much evidence that South Africa’s racial policy 
is exercising an influence far beyond the sphere 
of its immediate operation in Union territory. 
Racial discrimination has become the bugbear of 
modern Asia; its adoption by a Commonwealth 
country is looked upon as a real threat to co- 
operation between the Orient and the Occident. 
On this issue, nations as deeply divided in policy 
and outlook as India and Pakistan react as one. 

Feeling in India is particularly bitter. During 
last year I was told of hotels (although I never 
found them) where the management display 
notices reading ‘Dogs and South Africans not 
admitted.’ There seemed to me to be two reasons 
for this bitterness, in addition to the conviction, 
shared with other Asian countries, that apartheid 
is an affront to the dignity of non-white races. 
In the first place, India’s success in upholding 
the prestige and importance of Asia in inter- 
national affairs makes her particularly sensitive 
to a racial policy which inflicts upon her own 
nationals the indignity of second-class citizen- 
ship. In the next place, India is deeply affronted 
by the customary South African retort that she 
of all countries has the least right to complain 
about apartheid since she has been practising it 
for centuries in the shape of the caste system. 
Criticism of this kind, many Indians complain, 
shows either ignorance or malice. 

Can this attitude be justified? Or is it true that 
in spite of the secular State, adult franchise and 
democratic institutions, the caste system still con- 
demns certain sections of the Indian population 
to perpetual social and economic inferiority. 


The practice of ‘untouchability,’ of segregating 
outcastes from the rest of society, is now illegal. 
It is forbidden by Article 17 of the Indian Con- 
stitution; and it is subject to severe penalties 
under the Untouchability (Offences) Act of 1955. 
Further, under the system of adult franchise, all 
the scheduled castes and tribes have the vote; so 
that if they care to exercise their potential 
political influence—and there are about 100 





million of them altogether—they can make them- 
selves heard in no uncertain fashion. Moreover, 
there is a special official—the Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes—whose duty it is 
to watch over the interests of the so-called un- 
touchables, to judge how far the prohibition of 
untouchability protects them, and to present an 
annual report about their condition. Unfortu- 
nately, in spite of the legal ban on untouchability, 
the successive reports of the Commissioner are 
not reassuring. They make clear that the 
scheduled castes still lack the courage to assert 
their new rights and to break the social barriers 
anciently imposed upon them. 

What do these barriers mean? In most villages 
the scheduled castes must dwell apart; they mix 
very little with the rest of the community. Where 
they have not a well of their own, they often 
have to wait until some charitably disposed mem- 
ber of a higher caste comes by, draws water from 
the well and pours it into a pit, whence people 
of the scheduled castes can scoop it up without 
polluting the well. In some villages no one be- 
longing to a scheduled caste may ride a horse 
or a camel. So far as concerns access to shops 
and restaurants (and in some cases even roads), 
only a few of the most advanced and enlightened 
of these Harijans—People of God, as Mr. Gandhi 
taught his fellow-countrymen to call them—have 
the boldness to exercise their legal rights, not 
because they are ignorant of them, but because 
they fear to offend caste-Hindus, on whom they 
are dependent for their livelihood, by asserting 
them. Only in the matter of entry into temples 
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is equality with caste-Hindus generally effective. 
This is because Mr. Gandhi himself made such 
a point of it that the opposition of caste-Hindus 
crumbled. 

The timidity in asserting their legal position 
which still handicaps Harijans socially is reflected 
in the way that they vote. They have a number 
of seats reserved for them in the central and 
local legislatures. Only Harijans can stand; but 
the electorate includes caste-Hindus as well. In- 
dependent candidates rarely come forward be- 
cause when they do they find little support. In 
practice the representatives of the Harijans are 
generally men acceptable to caste-Hindus, whose 
influence with the electorate is often decisive. 

Fortunately, there is a brighter side to the 
picture. Every Indian leader, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, is determined to end un- 
touchability, not merely in law but in fact. A 
great deal of work is being done to bring the 
Harijans forward, to relieve their economic de- 
pression and to raise their living standards. In 
the towns things are already easier for them; 
caste origins are less regarded; personal qualifi- 
cations count far more in securing employment. 
In rural areas the scheduled castes are proving 
very receptive to the opportunities which the 
Community Development movement and the 


National Extension Service bring to their door. 


I visited several villages where the Harijans have 
given improvement schemes a big push forward 
by being the first to build themselves good, 
modern houses to replace tumbledown huts. 
Since the caste-Hindus are unwilling to be left 
behind, such villages quickly become modernised 
and sanitary. Moreover, a great deal of money 
is being spent on scholarships and maintenance 
grants for the scheduled castes; places in schools 
and colleges are reserved for them; they are en- 
couraged to enter government service and the 
defence forces. As soon as they acquire some 
professional and economic status their origin is 
politely ignored—especially as caste-Hindus are 
perpetually exhorted by India’s most influential 
leaders to realise that because untouchability is 
a slur on the national good name it must at all 
costs be removed. Although this cannot be done 
overnight—for the practice is very old and is 
sanctioned by the kind of deep-rooted custom 
which is often mistaken for a religious injunction 
(which it is not)—there are signs of a real change 
of heart among the caste-Hindus in the direction 
of admitting the Harijans to ‘a place in the sun.’ 
However, untouchability is only one aspect of 
the caste system as a whole; indeed it could dis- 
appear and leave the caste system stronger than 
ever. The traditional division of Hindu society 
into the ‘four orders’—Brahmins, Kshattriyas, 
Vaishas and Sudras—has been described as a 
sociological fiction, because it has never been a 
true picture of a society in which men from each 
‘order’ are found in every walk of life. The real 
strength of the caste system lies in the 3,000 or so 
sub-castes, with innumerable ramifications, which 
divide society into a series of watertight com- 
partments because of the restrictions which they 
impose upon eating and upon marriage. Where 
certain of the restrictions about eating are found 
to interfere with modern life, for example in 
travel or in business, they are quietly relaxed. 
Indeed,*among the younger people, among the 
professional classes, among higher government 
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servants, and especially in the defence forces and 
the colleges which prepare candidates for them, 
restrictions about eating only with caste-fellows 
have largely vanished. But the older people, and 
especially the women, are very conservative; and 
since a sense of filial duty is strong among In- 
dians, many ‘advanced’ men and women resume 
orthodox eating habits when they visit the family 
home. And it is remarkable how completely 
caste restrictions still dominate marriage arrange- 
ments, even among people like university students 
who loudly—and quite honestly—profess to de- 
spise them. An individual here and there does 
break away and marry the girl of his choice 
regardless of caste regulations, but to do this 
involves all kinds of difficulties for both families 
affected and often causes deep distress. In a 
country where ‘arranged’ marriages vastly pre 
dominate, there is as yet no widespread dis- 
position to defy caste restrictions in this sphere. 
There is a world of difference, in fact, between- 
the way in which the caste system works for 
those who belong to it and for those who are 
outside it. To the untouchables it has brought 
an unmixed curse, the speedy removal of which 
is imperative; to caste-Hindus it has been a 
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HE character of a man is known by his deeds: 
‘ke a tyrant or commander, by his decisions: 
of a government, by the colour of its com- 
promises: and of a nation—save in times of the 
utmost stress—by its beliefs, prejudices and 
illusions at any given moment. 

These beliefs, prejudices and illusions stand in 
the same relation to the history of our times as 
the scenery and the lighting do to the action in 
a modern play. They can dim or dwarf a good 
performance, obscure or distort a promising 
plot; or they can have the opposite effect, and 
invest the mountebank in magic. 

Even if they had not this power and this im- 
portance, they are in themselves intensely in~ 
teresting; and it seems to me a pity that the minor 
landmarks of our era, which will one day help 
historians to interpret it, are almost wholly ex- 
cluded from the field of scholarship and organised 
research, save of the most pedantic kind. 

In Shakespeare’s theatre the scenery and the 
lighting did not matter very much; and the 
historian of Elizabethan England sails towards 
the truth down a channel buoyed by docu- 
mentary sources which are not now likely to be 
substantially augmented. He can, and does, re- 
interpret the evidence. Occasionally chance, or 
learning, exhumes a forgotten snatch of dialogue 
or throws new light on an actor’s gesture. But 
what the historian of the Elizabethan, and still 
more of antecedent periods, yearns for is a guide 
to the climate of opinion, to the fluctuating mood 
of the times. 

The historian of our era will hardly be able 
to see this channel for buoys. His dilemma will 
be the opposite of Robinson Crusoe’s; on this 
sector of the beach the sands of time are obscured 
by a palimpsest of footprints, and in order to 
discover what a nation thought about some 


Haystacks and Needles 


By STRIX 
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useful cohesive force which has held Hindu 
society together in spite of India’s subjection to 
the many different invading cultures of which 
history tells. Has it outlived its usefulness now 
that India is her own mistress? Many Indians 
attack it on the ground that caste loyalties are 
incompatible with the All-India outlook, with 
the exercise of individual judgment in politics, 
and with the urge to national social and 
economic advancement on which the Indian 
secular State must rely if it is to prove success- 
ful. In the long run the reformers may get their 
way, because the zeitgeist of modern India is 
behind them. Yet the caste system is so deep- 
rooted, so adaptable and so bound up with the 
Hindu outlook on life that it is unlikely to dis- 
appear quickly—especially if untouchability, the 
aspect on which it has been most vulnerable to 
attack, steadily yields to liberal ideas backed by 
legal sanctions. One thing, however, is clear: 
India has good ground for arguing that the caste 
system, in spite of all the criticisms which can 
be—and are—directed against it, is a purely social 
phenomenon which has nothing in common with 
the deliberate political exaltation of a ‘master 
race’ which damns apartheid in Asian eyes. 
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signal event the conscientious scholar will face 
a task of daunting dimensions and complexity. 

A year or two ago Mr. Alan Moorehead 
published an admirable book on the Gallipoli 
campaign. Suppose, thirty or forty years hence, 
a writer of similar calibre and integrity took it 
upon himself to put the Suez Crisis of 1956 in 
a similar perspective. In terms of time and space 
it would be difficult to find a more compendious 
subject. A brief campaign, small forces, a narrow 
front—the military side of the affair would make 
a short though hardly a stirring tale. 

But the historian’s interest in Suez will not 
centre on the military aspects of the episode, any 
more than his interest in Munich centres on the 
diplomatic aspects. It will be the political scene 
which will attract him, and here if ever was a 
crisis in which the background—the stormy 
climate of opinion—rivalled in interest the bold 
decisions and the pawky deeds which split the 
nation and agitated the world. 

Think for a moment of the spadework here 
involved in digging out the truth. Hansard, and 
the comments of the lobby correspondents on 
the debates, will enable the historian to scratch the 
surface; below lie strata of newsprint reaching 
to a great depth. The leaders in the national 
dailies, the weeklies and the Sunday papers, the 
letters to the editor, the public opinion polls— 
these will give him something to work on. 

He will wish also to know what the BBC was 
saying, in its innumerable news bulletins and its 
talks, to listeners both at home and overseas; 
another ton or two of largely repetitive 
paperasserie confronts him here. By this time— 
unless he is morbidly conscientious—he will be 
feeling rather relieved that the impact of tele- 
vision programmes on the public mind, however 
formative, leaves few documentary traces, 
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However formidable its bulk, all this material 
is at least in the public domain. Assuming 
(though on current form this is unlikely)-that the 
historian obtains access to British, French and 
Egyptian archives, he will still be uneasily aware 
of gaps in his chain of evidence. Where, in 1998, 
will he be able to procure copies of the leaflets 
dropped by the RAF on the Egyptians? What 
has happened to the scripts of all those broad- 
casts in Arabic from Cyprus? How (if by some 
extraordinary chance he comes across them) can 
he ascertain whether, and by whom, they were 
heard? 

The raw material of history shows signs of 
becoming indigestible. The truth is leaving too 
many clues behind, in too many different places: 
too many needles in too many haystacks. That 
is why I think there is a case for diverting some 
of the effort, and some of the resources, now 
lavished on the task of re-examining evidence 
about the past to the task of marshalling evidence 
about the present. I say ‘marshalling,’ not ‘inter- 
preting, for the end-product of each study 
would really be little more than an annotated 
bibliography of published sources. 

I see this work being sponsored by some 
opulent and enlightened Foundation and carried 
out with the aid of grants by young historians 
as a profitable side-line. The work would be 
directed and apportioned by an editorial board. 

‘Gentlemen!’ the head of this sagacious body 
would have announced one morning a few years 
ago, ‘I note that the British are reacting in a 
vigorous, characteristic and mildly absurd way 
to the prospect of the BBC losing its monopoly 
in television. It is obvious, despite the strength 
of the opposition, that commercial television will 
be with us before long. In time it will become, 
for better or for worse, a national institution, 
and one day learned men are going to want to 
study its earliest beginnings, as they study 
Miracle Plays and Moralities today. I suggest that 
we put a couple of bright young men on to the 
job.’ 

The young men would thereafter spend one 
afternoon a week compiling a sort of dossier or 
fever-chart of the controversy which raged inter- 
mittently (I seem to remember) for several 
months, together with a summary of the relevant 
legislation when it was passed and an analysis of 
early programme-trends. They would not set out 
to produce a ‘social document’ but merely an 
annotated guide to the contemporary sources on 
which, in the fullness of time, a serious study 
conld be based. The copyright in their work 
would be vested in the Foundation, and access 
to it would be granted only to suitably qualified 
applicants after the lapse of a period of years. 
This. period might vary according to the theme; 
Material for a Study of British Reactions to the 
Russian Sputnik might, for instance, have an 
earlier release-date than a rather more specialised 
paper dealing with some alteration in the laws 
of cricket. 

A. main objection to this far-fetched scheme 
is that it would feather-bed the historians of the 
future; but if it helps them to arrive at the truth 
I do not see that this greatly matters. It would, 
after all, provide them with only a few selected 
packets of needles; there will still be plenty of 
haystacks to ransack for the rest of the needles 
they require. 
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Holidays Abroad 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


EVER make the mistake,’ I wrote a few 

months ago, ‘of accepting friends’ recom- 
mendations of a town (or, worse, a fishing village); 
always go to a particular hotel.’ I still maintain 
this is sound advice; but—I was asked—suppose 
you do not know of an individual hotel? Peopte 
no longer trust any recommendation which they 
see in print, and rightly—not so much because the 
writers may have been softened up by the owner 
of the hotel—though that may be true, too! —but 
because selection of a hotel is a highly personal 
business and cannot be made without knowledge 
of the particular tastes of the individual or 
family concerned. 

In the long run, the choice can only be made at 
first hand, sometimes by a rather wearisome pro- 
cess of trial and error. Not even our closest 
friends, of our most admired travel writers, can 
always convey atmosphere—which is, after all, 
the first need of a hotel, for we can forgive almost 
anything in the way of a lack of material com- 
forts if the atmosphere is right. 

I have also given up trying te tecconmmend 
places since I last condemned reuto and 
Positano for. having allowed themselves to 
degenerate into tourist traps of the baser sort. To 
me, Positano stands for all that is worst in italian 
tourism—a town whose only atiraction was that 
it was unspoiled (for quite a few years after the 








Good an Charlotte! 


“ Charlotte, having seen his body, 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.” 

HUS THACKERAY, unkindly summing up Goethe’s 

“The Sorrows of Werther.” Shocking flippancy. 
Bread is a serious subject. Foundation of our British 
thingummy. Feller that jokes about it is a bounder. 

Look at all the weighty pronouncements there have 
been about bread. According to a recent report*, in the 
average dict, bread and flour provide more energy, 
more protein, more nicotinic acid, more iron and more 
Vitamin B,, than any other single food. It is, say the 
pundits, tremendously nourishing. Meaning it’s good 
for you. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. In 
terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you can get. 
A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread every 
day—good and fresh. 


* National Food ney Committee Report, 1955 (Page 132) 
published by H.M.S.O. 
In 1955, bread ad iow provided, in the . average diet, 26.5% of 
the energy 5 27.8 % of the protein; 25.5%, of the nicotinic acid; 
23.4% Of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin By. 
Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 igor 
Iron—not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin 
—not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 
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war it was very difficult even to get there, until 
the cliff road from the north was completed), 
which has become spoiled. And of its hotels, one 
of the worst was one at which, I heard recently, a 
friend of mine (whose taste I liked to think was 
impeccable) had arrived for his summer holidays 
last August—noisy, expensive and insalubrious. I 
commiserated with him on his misfortune: he 
replied that he had enjoyed his holiday immensely. 








My own idea of a holiday is to find somewhere 
with sun; with the sea or a lake to bathe in; and 
with a hotel or pension a little away from (but not 
out of walking distance of) a town. Two admirable 
examples were the Hotel Minerva near Sorrento, 
and the Beaurivage at Riccione. | state firmly, 
were; because in the present state of the tourist 
business on the Mediterranean (this applies now 
even in Spain, and for all I know in Yugoslavia; 
and it has long been true of the Céte d’Azur) no 
hotel can be trusted to preserve its character even 
from one year to the next. It may change hands, 
or have a new manager, or a new chef, or—some- 
thing that occurs with depressing frequency—its 
very excellence will bring flocking to it people 
who have heard of it at second hand, creating in 
the owner or his employees a different attitude to 
their visitors, so that though the hotel may out- 
wardly flourish, it inwardly decays. 

The virtue of places like the Minerva and the 
Beaurivage, assuming they are still good, is 
that they are just far enough removed from the 
awfulness of Sorrento, or the nullity of Riccione, 
for detachment; yet if you want a little gaiety of 
an evening or to dine out, it is within reach. The 
Minerva’s situation was, I think, the finest I have 
ever come across, looking across the Bay of 
Naples to Vesuvius; its disadvantages were limited 
to the fact that the beach is quite a long way down 
and it’s a hell of a long way back up. Almost as 
good from the point of view of situation (and 
as good in other respects) was the Eremitaggio, 
near Torri del Benaco on Lake Garda; but I have 
a slight preference for sea bathing (though Garda 
is a delightfully clean lake, once one gets away 
from the shallow south end), and a marked 
preference for continued fine weather, which 
means that other things being equal I would 
prefer the Mediterranean to the mountains, 
beautiful though the mountains are (one summer 
I went, as an experiment, to the Tyrol; it was mid- 
August, but it snowed. I know this is unfair 
sut . . . never again). 

If you are not tied by family holidays, I suggest 
you go to Italy, if you can, in June. Perhaps I 
have been lucky, but I have-found June the best 
month; the sun not quite so unfailing as in the 
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high season, but still hot enough—and you can 
use the dull days for the sightseeing which other- 
wise can become a sweaty misery. 

But the real advantage of June is that you can 
avoid booking ahead. In this way it is possible 
to go to some town or district which you have 
heard of, or have a hunch about; book in at any 
hotel for two or three days; and cast around until 
you come to a hotel or pension you like. This 
was the way I found both the Minerva and the 
Eremitaggio; and it has the added advantage that 
the place seems better still when you think your- 
self the discoverer. 

* * * 

I have been dealing with Italy, but much the 
same applies wherever you go. Last summer a 
correspondent wrote asking for good stopping- 
off places on the route from Calais to Grenoble, 
where she and her family had arranged to spend 
their August holidays. My suggestion was that 
they should not attempt to tie themselves to any 
fixed itinerary; instead, they should stop off 
wherever they found it convenient—less of a 
risk than you might think, provided the back of 
your journey is broken early in the day so that 
you can start looking for a hotel while there is 
still plenty of daylight. 

This notion seems to have worked well 
enough—at least my correspondent has no com- 
plaixts about it—but when they arrived at the 
place to which she had been recommended (not 
by me!) near Grenoble it turned out to be quite 
dreadful, and they spent the rest of their holiday 
on the move, with mixed fortunes. 

One point she makes might well receive the at- 
tention of the French authorities: the amount of 
litter everywhere. The French are a tidy people, 
in the sense that they like to keep their litter out 
of sight; which in practice means dumping it 
in some secluded woodland grove, or in a valley, 
by the waterfall—or into the river; when there is 
a drought, river-beds in France are apt to be ex- 
posed as a junk-heap of old bedsteads, tin cans 
and rubber tyres 
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I asked Cyril Ray to let me know when he 
has any information which will be of interest 
to wine-bibbers; and he writes: 


Lyons are setting a good example in their 
‘Grill and Cheese’ restaurants and, no doubt, in 
their other establishments of serving sound 
table wines at sensible prices. Though I cannot 
understand why they put so much higher a 
mark-up on the Chateau Valrose, a drinkable 
but very ordinary claret from the Blayais (16s. 
at the table; 8s. over the counter) than on the 
St. Emilion (11s. and 7s.) or the 1952 hock (16s. 
and 10s. 6d.). 

What, so far, seems to be less well known than 
the good value now to be found in the ‘Grill 
and Cheese’ restaurants is that Lyons also sell 
their wines retail, either over the Corner House 
counters or from their Hop Exchange cellars. 
(You can get their wine list from either.) Pre- 
sumably it is because they do their own shipping 
and bottling, and buy in huge amounts, that the 
prices are so low, but they must have bought 
hugely indeed of the 1949 clarets still to be able 
to offer named growths of the Médoc of that 
year, as they do in their current list. It is 
astounding still to be offered a 1949 Chateau 
Beychevelle at half a guinea a bottle. The Léo- 
ville-Barton of the same year, which I was buy- 
ing from the Hop Exchange cellars exactly a 
year ago at Ils. 6d., when it was nearly half 
as much again at some other places, has now 
gone up a mere shilling; it is remarkable value, 
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VICE PROSECUTIONS 


Sir,—Dr. Reid’s disquieting account of the police 
prosecutions at Wells should receive all possible 
publicity. Evidently the scientific conclusions and 
humane recommendations of the Wolfenden Report 
cut no ice in that city. Nor is Wells unique. I have 
it on good authority that in another provincial city 
the police have under their control a homosexual 
whom they employ as a bait. He encourages homo- 
sexual advances and then reports them. No doubt 
most police officers would refuse to adopt this dis- 
gusting technique. They are a decent body of men. 
But if they wish to adopt it they are legally entitled 
to do so. 

For divergences in police procedure, see the 
Wolfenden Report, paragraph 129. That Report is 
not dead because the present Government has chosen 
to ignore it. It is a living document which wili be 
constantly discussed and will gradually influence 
public opinion.—Y ours faithfully, 

E. M. FORSTER 
Reform Club, SW1 


THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 


Sir,—Mr. Peter Wiles’s comprehensive survey of the 
material broadcast by the Russian service of the 
BBC reveals a state of affairs which should not be 
allowed to continue. It is. becoming clearer every 
day that neither the West nor the Communist world 
can defeat each other in a decisive military or politi- 
cal showdown and the resulting deadlock makes the 
ideological battle correspondingly more important. 
This makes it even more necessary for the BBC to 
reconsider the policy of its Russian service. May 
I venture to suggest certain steps which could remedy 
some of the deficiencies revealed in Mr. Wiles’s sur- 
vey, although I wish to. make it clear that these 
proposals are not put forward as a comprehensive 
remedy? 

The Russian service broadcasts daily for about 
two hours and fifteen minutes, I suggest that out 
of this time fifteen minutes should be set aside 
every day for a broadcast prepared by an independent 
outside contributor. Such a contributor should be 
a reliable student of affairs and care should be taken 
that he should not be a political or academic fellow- 
traveller. 

Every Monday, for instance, there could be an 
economic talk presenting, comparing and criticising 
the achievements of Western and Communist 
economies and industries. On Tuesdays, one could 
have a political discussion in which official Soviet 
pronouncements could be scrutinised critically. Those 
who cannot defy their oppressors feel a great urge 
to hear the voices of those who can do it. Many 
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Russians who dare not dispute all the abuse and 
aberrations issued in the names of Lenin and Khrush- 
chev would rejoice and regain courage if they hear 
others doing it freely. Every Wednesday one could 
discuss the problems of freedom in art and other 
literary matters of special interest to Russian in- 
tellectuals—particularly criticism of the Communist 
Party’s pronouncements on cultural questions. On 
Thursdays there could be a talk addressed to the 
younger generation dealing with various problems 
of specific interest to youth, with special emphasis 
on the more frivolous aspects of Western ideas on 
leisure. It is extremely important to gain a wider 
audience among the younger generation who dislike 
the puritanism of the Soviet CP. Friday could be 
dedicated to a scientific talk in which various achieve- 
ments and deficiencies of Soviet and Western science 
could be appraised critically. On Saturday there 
could be another political talk on the same lines 
as the one suggested for Tuesday, whilst on Sunday 
there could be a religious talk (not the Greek Or- 
thodox talks which are already being broadcast, but 
talks dealing with Soviet policy towards religion) 
and also talks of special interest to various religious 
minorities of the Soviet Union.—Y ours faithfully, 


LIONEL BLOCH 
105 Hamilton Terrace, St. John’s Wood, NW8 


LAW REFORM 


Sir,—In your issue of January 10 you suggest that 
there may be wide agreement with the proposal of 
Mr. R. S. W. Pollard that a Minister, known as the 
Vice-Chancellor, should be appointed to deal with 
law reform. 

May I suggest that it may be far better to appoint 
a Commissioner or Commissioners independent of 
any government department who can investigate any 
infringements of personal liberty brought to their 
attention by any member of the public, as well as 
investigate cases on their own initiative? 

Further, these Commissioners could advise the 
Government on the effects of existing legislation and 
advise on future legislation. 

Sweden has used this system to very good effect 
and there would be an advantage in the protection 
of personal freedom if such a system were operated 
here.—Yours faithfully, 

PAUL L. ROSE 
Danecroft, Osborne Road, Little Heath, 
Potters Bar, Middlesex 


A NEW REFORMATION? 


Sir,—Alec Vidler says that the fuiure of the Church 
may depend on a reformation ‘more far-reaching in 
its nature and effects than that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.’ This implies that an entirely new idea of the 
Church is necessary. Are we, in fact, being given 
such a new conception in Canon Ted Wickham’s sug- 
gestion of a ‘church outside the church’? Is there not 
a danger that this will merely lead to the formation 
of superior-minded splinter groups which have no 
wish to become part of the main body of the Church? 

It is all too easy to draw a picture of the Church as 
an antiquated institution hovelessly out of touch with 
modern man. But it is significant that Canon Wick- 
ham has noticed (as readers of, say, Dickens or May- 
hew had already noticed) that the Church never did 
win the industrial workers as a class. The call of the 
Church, like that of Jesus, is to individuals; and those 
who have responded have belonged to all classes. We 
should, moreover, remember that many who have 
heard the call of religion plainly enough have rejected 
it. The modern counterpart of the rich young ruler 
may be the well-paid young steel worker. 

Jesus himself did not win over large sections of 
society. Indeed. so far from trying to make himself 
intelligible to the masses, he spoke in obscure terms 
‘that hearing they mizht not understand.’ Instead. he 
very carefully trained those chosen individuals who 
had resvonded to his call. 

Christianity is not an intellectual proposition to be 
debated in a works canteen. Have these industrial 
workers no homes? Have they no children? Seventy 
per cent. of English babies are brought to church to be 
baptised. Before we talk about reforming the Church, 
let us use to the full the opportunities we still have. 


Let us hold on to these children and train them most. 
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carefully. The much-despished parish priest is, and 
always has been, the best qualified to do this. 

The real cause of failure in the Church’s witness 
lies not in the parochial organisation but in our 
miserable confusion of mind about the meaning of 
the cross. Jesus took the way of the cross and he told 
us to do the same. But we should regard such action 
today as abject and unpractical. And so, as the rocket 
sites are established and the H-bomb flies overhead, 
Christians are merely heard to bleat helplessly: “What 
is the alternative?’ How can we expect men to believe 
in the way of the cross when we do not consider it 
advisable to take that way ourselves?—Yours faith- 
fully, 

C. G. WILSON 
St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Great Moor, 
Stock port, Cheshire 


THE CLUE OF THE BLUE-FACED BOOBIES 


Si,—Strix, in his review of Mr. Slessor’s book in 
the Spectator of January 10, remarks that Mr. Slessor 
was unobservant in not connecting the passage of 
animals on the road with the corrugations in it. I. do 
not dispute Strix’s main contention that modern man 
is unobservant of nature, but I think that he has 
chosen an unfortunate example, for I do not believe 
that animals are responsible for these corrugations. 

The corrugated, or ‘washboard,’ road is a 
phenomenon common in Africa and Asia and, I 
believe, in America—wherever, in fact, a metalled but 
unsurfaced road occurs. The distance between the 
‘crests’ of the corrugations is uniform whereas the 
kind of animal found in these different areas is not. 
Mr. Slessor’s scientific companion is probably correct, 
as the majority of vehicles using such roads are lorries 
of American origin, and the corrugations far too 
continuous and even for the vagaries of sheep, water 
buffalo or cattle to have caused them. 

The discomfort of travelling over ‘these roads is 
least when riding in a lorry, greater when in a Land- 
Rover and even greater when in a Jeep, which has a 
similar wheelbase length but slightly shorter springs. 
—Yours faithfully, 

R. L. WINTER 
8 Emperors Gate, SW7 


THRENODY FOR BETJEMAN 


Sir,—I felt moved to compose the following threnody 
on hearing that John Betjeman was to disappear from 
your columns: 

Our John has gone; he’s shot his bolt; 

Look out! redundant churches. 

Archdeacons move in to the kill, 

In spite of John’s researches. 


Our John has gone; the sack’s begun, 
And Bishops swoop to plunder, 
Yet ‘/’m not sacked’ (italics his) 
Shouts John in voice of thunder. 
—Yours faithfully, 
H. J. HAMMERTON 
Garforth Rectory, Leeds 


COLUMBIA MARKET 
Sir,—I am tired of seeing my name quoted and my 
views misrepresented by your correspondent Mr. 
Fleet who writes from Bethnal Green Town Hall. 
Because I mentioned that Darbishire’s Columbia 
Market on its hill looked well from the train, he 
persists in saying I have never been there on foot. I 
have visited it at least yearly on foot for the past ten 
years and trespassed all over it without the permission 
of the LCC, and I strongly recommend others to do 
so and to read the curious notices about not using 
obscene language and visualise the mentality behind 
this strange folly built by Victorian philanthropy 
and no doubt dreamed before a warm fire by 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts in Holly Lodge, Highgate. 
As Gothic Revival architecture it is as strange as 
the dream which brought it into being. The iron spikes, 
the gables, the spires. the stonework, the cast-iron 
columns are all on a grand scale. But it is so over- 
decorated for modern taste that good average modern 
citizens with ‘social consciences’ like Mr. Fleet cannot 
look at it dispassionately. | understand that a techni- 
cal college or a school is to be built on its site, If 
this is so, then all schools need halls and in the great 
hall of Columbia Market there is one already built for 
the future institution. Paint, washing of stone and 
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brickwork will transform it, the London skyline will 
not be deprived of 2 monument which in years to come 
will be much admired. Light, imaginative modern 
architecture for the rest of the college or school will 
make a most happy contrast with it. I think there is 
nothing to be said in favour of the gloomy tenements 
which flank the Columbia Market, but I am sure that 
a good architect could most skilfully adapt some of 
the buildings of the Market itself, and certainly the 
hall, for institutional purposes.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN BETJEMAN 
The Mead, Wantage, Berkshire 


GUEST OF MIDIAN 

Sir,—Reviewers of Mr. Philby’s books have a habit 
of blaming those British officials who, in 191424, 
backed what reviewers call the ‘Sharifians’: they 
echo Mr. Philby’s approval of Ibn Saud’s expulsion 
of them from Arabia in 1924. 

Non nobis tantas componere lites; but it is worth 
recalling what happened on the west side of the Arab 
Quadrilateral in 1914-18. 

In August, 1914, General Sir Reginald Wingate, 
who was then managing most of North-East Africa, 
with the help of the Islamic leader Said Ali 
Morghani of Kassala, contacted Sharif Hussein el 
Hashim, who then held the high Islamic post of 
Grand Sharif of Mecca. Of Hussein’s sons, Abdullah 
at that time held cabinet office in the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and Feisal held high rank in the Turkish army. 
Their position was a difficult one; but in June, 1916, 
Sharif Hussein and his sons came out on our side, 
and achieved, among other things, our occupation of 
the useful harbour of Akaba: and in 1919 Feisal and 
T. E. Lawrence represented them at the Versailles 
conference. 

However, in 1919 Curzon dismissed Wingate (Sir 
Reginald, not his famous cousin), and we put in the 
French instead of the Arabs at Damascus, and’ the 
Germans instead of the French west of the Rhine. 

On the east side of Arabia we were representédjby 
Captain Shakespeare until he was killed in actiofY in 
1917, and then by Mr. Philby. What they accomp- 
lished I do not know: certainly Mr. Philby’s account 
of Ibn Saud’s early career is worth reading; but I 
write to say that there is something to be said for the 
‘Sharifians,’ and for the British officials (there are 
some distinguished names among them) who tried to 
help them.— Yours faithfully, 

E. PEASE 


Guisborough 


EDWARDIAN TORPEDOES 
Sir,—Cyril Ray is wrong in suggesting that the 
torpedo-shaped cigar faded away with the memory 
of King Edward VII (Spectator, December 13)— 
meither has. I enclose a portion of a carton of King 
Edward VII cigars purchased only last week at the 
local supermarket. Lam sorry I cannot send a sample, 
for it would not be fair to have you paying five shil- 
lings in duty for a five-cent cigar—yYours faithfully, 
T. M. HODGES 
; Reference Librarian 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York 


‘THE TRUE BLUE’ 

Sir,—There are one or two points in Mr. Cyril Ray’s 
review of my book The True Blue which I think could 
stand a riposte. Mr. Ray questions my choice of 
subject, surely a very basic consideration for a 
biographer. This is a matter which has not troubled 
other reviewers unduly (viz. Bernard Fergusson, 
Sunday Times: ‘Mr. Alexander has chosen an excel- 
lent hero ...; John Connell, Evening News: 
‘Michael Alexander has a magnificent subject . . .’). 
Mr. Ray’s suggested reason—that there wasn’t a book 
on Burnaby already—is in fact invalidated by a 
glance at the bibliography, which lists two earlier 
lives. True, they are unreadable, and at least he credits 
me with readability. 

Apart from the fact that he led a widely adventur- 
ous life over a period that has not been much 
covered, my reason for choosing Burnaby may be 
found in the title. Most of my anecdotes, utterances, 
and even epigraphs are intendedly illustrative of 
True Bluism, a state-of mind that has never, to my 
knowledge, before been revealed with such a rich- 
ness of material. (I am afraid, though, that Mr. Ray 
wrongly assumes Burnaby to be the originator of 
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the story of how he killed thirteen natives with 
twenty-three cartridges. It used to be told by the 
naval officer who lent him the shotgun at El Teb.) 

We know that the True Blue tradition is not yet 
dead; that it may contain the stuff of Fascism I do 
not deny. There is a lot to be read between the 
lines. Perhaps I have assumed too great a degree of 
perception in my readers.—Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL ALEXANDER 

40 Harrington Road, SW7 


TRANQUILLISERS 


- Sir,—In his paragraph on tranquillisers, Pharos states 


that the satisfactory ones calm the mind without 
inducing sleep or loss of normal faculties, and do not 
lead to addiction, but- opposes their use on the 
grounds that they can represent a means of avoiding 
difficulties rather than facing them. But the difficul- 
ties of many people who can benefit from tranquil- 
lisers are not of a kind which can be remedied by 
taking thought or effort or ‘pulling themselves to- 
gether.’ It is possible to be far from insane and 
yet suffer from anxiety and tension and feelings of 
inadequacy which can be greatly relieved by tranquil- 
lisers. The alternative before such people is not 
between taking tranquillisers and enjoying an active 
successful life, but between taking tranquillisers and 
being generally tense and miserable and just as in- 
effective, anyway. Furthermore, they can relieve such 
minor but still distressing psychogenic symptoms as 
fatigue or headaches or skin irritations or compulsive 
masturbation, without doing any harm or being 
objectionable to other people. 

It seems to me that not only is there no case for 
more stringent control over prescription, but that 
there is far too much control already in that many 
drugs are only obtainable on prescription which 
should be freely obtainable (because harmless) to any 
who feel they can benefit from them. I should like to 
know what dangers are considered to be involved 
in the use of chlorpromazine or dexedrine which 
render prescription necessary? 

If alcohol had been a twentieth-century discovery, 
I have no doubt that it would only be possible to 
drink it under strict medical supervision—yYours 
faithfully, 

G. WEEDEN 
83 Newington Road, Edinburgh 9 


PASSCHENDAELE 

Sir,—Passchendaele is the myTH of the Battle of 
Third Ypres. There were a number of British in- 
fantry attacks in Third Ypres and almost the same 
number of German counter-attacks, Many of the 
British attacks were successful and made over ground 
so dry that the main’ trouble (apart from death and 
disorganisation of battle) was the dust arising from 
bombardment; and flies. Very few fighting in these 
attacks and counter-attacks, or in France or Bel- 
gium in the summer and early autumn of 1917, knew 
of Passchendaele except as a distant village on the 
remote skyline to the east. The names on soldiers’ 
lips were those of the battles (if one except the pre- 
liminary assaults on the Messines Ridge, June 7-14) 
for Pilckem, Langemarck, Menin Road, Polygon 
Wood, Broodseinde and Poelcapelle. 

These battles, progressing (sometimes) towards the 
Staden-Westroosebeke-Passchendaele ridge, over- 
looking the Plain of Flanders, were fought by troops 
with feelings made the more hollow by subconscious 
awareness of far greater casualties in the Battle of 
the Somme in 1916 and the Battle of Arras and 
Hindenburg Line in the first half of 1917. Somme 
casualties (British, which included all overseas 
troops) from July 1 to November 19, 1916, were 
about 420,000. At Arras, from April 9 to May 4, 
1917, the casualties were about 150,000. 

At the ‘highly successful’ battle of. Messines, 
prelude to Third Ypres, which took place from June 
7 to 12,1917, the British casualties were about 24,500. 
Now for the Passchendaele mytu, July 31 to Novem- 
ber .10, 1917! The British casualties were 238,313. 
Not 600,000 as some have said; not the 400,000 said 
to have been mentioned by Lloyd George; but 
238,313. And for the first time in the war the Ger- 
man losses exceeded those of the British. 

Third Ypres was fought upon slightly rising 
ground, said (after it was over) to be a ‘reclaimed 
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swamp,’ a ‘deadly morass,’ ‘lying under sea-level, 
so that water arose when trenches were dug below 
eighteen inches.’ This was more or less true of 
‘Wipers’ in the old days of 1915-17, when our 
trenches lay in the lower ground, overlooked by the 
Germans, who had everything under observation 
by their gunners. It seemed to be true after early 
October, 1917, when autumnal rains fell and filled 
shell-holes as close to one another as cells in a bees’ 
comb. It was true—the flooded effect—when the final 
attacks of Third Ypres were made on October 12 and 
26; again on November 6 when Passchendaele ridge 
and the village-rubble site was captured by the 
Canadian Corps. As it was true, apparently, when 
someone from GHQ, seeing the derelict battlefield 
when the fighting was over, wept and made a piteous 
remark, All around that general officer extended a 
dark morass, the wind puckering the watery wastes, 
until recently faint with cries coming out of shattered 
transport, while rain lashed across the black nihilism 
of the old battle wastes, wailing through the wreck- 
age of tilted and sky-gaping tanks; and gusts of 
wind slashed the corners of ground-sheet capes across 
the cheeks of men going to the outpost line, or 
coming down, staggering, some to be blown sitting 
into the mud. But it was no worse than the Somme 
in November, 1916; except spiritually. And therein, 
in the spirit of man, lies the myth! 

By November, 1917, the French, German and 
British soldiers had had more than enough. There 
had been big mutinies in May, 1917, in the French 
Armies. There had been a small mutiny among the 
British, at Etaples, starting at the Bull Ring, in 
autumn, 1917. The spirit of this fatigue, despair and 
loneliness, felt later with Celtic sensibility by Lloyd 
George, and many writers still later, finally focused 
itself psychically on Passchendaele. The name itself, 
with its remotely mental associations with the words 
passion and dale, twisted backwards, daele, like 
many a body bent backwards by shell-blast left to 
rot in the mud. Passchendaele rang then, as it rings 
now to some of us, like a reverse of Debussy’s 
Cathédrale engloutie. But that Sir Douglas Haig and 
his staff were insensitive to the sufferings of the 
troops, oblivious of meteorological reports, etc., is 
doubted by at least one who served in that time 
in France and Belgium.—Y ours faithfully, 

HENRY WILLIAMSON 
Georgeham, North Devon 


* 


Sirn,—In his letter about Passchendaele (Spectator, 
December 27) Brigadier Desmond Young states: ‘In 
fact the monsoon conditions of August, 1917, were 
no worse than in the three previous years.’ This 
statement needs correction; it is quite contrary to 
the evidence of the actual records which show that 
the weather in August, 1917, in and behind the battle 
area, was exceptionally bad. The rainfall directly 
affecting ‘the first month of the offensive was more 
than double the average; it was over five times the 
amount for the same period in 1915 and in 1916, 

The period is July 29 to August 28. The rainfall 
at Vlamertinghe was 157 mm. (6.18 inches) in 1917 
anid 29 mm. in 1916; at St. Omer it was 30 mm. in 
1915 (there was then no rain-gauge at Vilamertinghe). 
The quite exceptional heavy rain from July 29 to 
August 4, 1917, was followed by muggy, stagnant 
weather which prevented the drying by evaporation, 
normal in the intervals of fair weather at that 
time of the year. 

Brigadier Young may have been misled by an 
unconsidered statement of Charteris that in Flan- 
ders the weather broke early in August with the 
regularity of the Indian monsoon. This statement is 
so contrary to recorded facts that, to a meteorologist, 
it seems too ridiculous to need formal refutation. 
In 1915 there were twenty-two days in August with- 
out any rain and in 1916 there was no rain from 
the middle of July to the middle of August and 
then only. small. amounts until the end of the month. 
The official record for Lille, 1878 to 1913, showed 
that the first ten days of August had had 40 
per cent. less rain than the last ten days of July. 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. GOLD 
Formerly Commandant, 
Meteorological Section R.E., France, 1915-19 


8 Hurst Close, NW11 
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Contemporary Arts 


Not the Mixture as Before 


THE position of English ballet— 
to eyes capable of seeing farther 
than tonight’s performance—is as 
precarious now as it was in Janu- 
ary, 1957, and in all the other 
Januarys since we cast off the 
problems of wartime and em- 
barked on a journey into a bright 
new future. It is no more risky, and just as 
tempting, to forecast the future of an art as. to 
make inspired guesses about the future of politics 
or of the designing of women’s clothes. Here goes. 

In recent months, various published statements 
from the director of the former Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet enterprises (now in process of becoming 
The Royal Ballet, but still existing in dual form 
as Royal Ballet Nos. 1 and 2) have set out some 
ideas about ballet policy for the next few years. 

The first point of policy is to be a consolidat- 
ing of ground already won, in London, the 
provinces and abroad; the basic company to be 
resident at Covent Garden is to be large 
enough to stand splitting into segments so that a 
season of sufficient amplitude at Covent Garden 
can coincide with the provincial appearance of a 
split-off group which would be graced with the 
presence of some of the top-line stars. Margot 
Fonteyn and Svetlana Beriosova need not neces- 
sarily—it is inferred—be on view at the Royal 
Opera House all the time; occasionally each can 
be seen as Giselle or Odette in Birmingham, 
Plymouth and Aberdeen. 

This policy naturally only concerns the Royal 
Ballet; whatever the other English companies 
want to do is pretty much their own affair. As 
the two leading ones (Ballet Rambert and 
Festival Ballet) have to keep alive mainly by 
touring the provinces, they can for a while 
probably share a market hitherto divisible be- 
tween themselves and the (present) Royal Ballet 
No 2—formerly the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet. 
Festival Ballet, stressing entertainment rather 
than art (yet under the iron necessity of blending 
both to make its offerings at all attractive), is run 
on private backing, and it is one of the miracles 
of present-day English theatre finance that it has 
kept going for so long and, apparently, so success- 
fully. The Bailet Rambert receives a modest hand- 
out from Arts Council funds—probably enough 
to relieve its management of, say, 10 per cent. 
of its more serious financial worries. The lion’s 
share of Arts Council subsidy goes to Covent 
Garden, to be divided in proportions known to 
few living persons between the opera and ballet 
groups. Thus the situation, here in 1958, for all 
the companies is no easier, no less fraught with 
problems, than it was one year ago. 

If we like to believe that the Arts Council sub- 
sidy will go on, and will go on being split in the 
same way, the operations of all the companies 
could follow the same pattern as recently—this 
at the cost of near nervous breakdowns once a 
month for administrators and directors and with 
the same tide of frustration ebbing and flowing 
over the creative and interpretative artists because 
of the restricted opportunities for them to con- 
test for so few—and sometimes pinchbeck— 
prizes. : 

No promulgated policy anywhere implies any 
attempt to keep the art of ballet alive and there- 
fore of cultural value to our way of life and our 


peculiar times. New works are as much a neces- 
sity in ballet as in other art-forms; yet very few 
of the new ballets of the postwar age have shown 
any ideological advance on the English ballet- 
making pattern of the 1930s. What sounds like 
a note of hope is struck by Dame Ninette de 
Valois’s insistence that what English ballet needs 
is a return to the full-length ballet; and certainly 
much of the glory of her company rests upon its 
successful remountings of the best survivors of 
the nineteenth-century conventional three-act 
ballets. But, surely, this is retrogressive? The 
Russians have kept the three-act ballet as the 
normal conventional form for over two cen- 
turies; we in the West swung to the one-acter 
promulgated by Fokine and Diaghilev, and the 
whole twentieth-century renaissance is based on 
it—all over Europe and in the Americas. 

The long ballet offers scope for lengthy and 
very elaborate building-up of detail for chore- 
ographer and composer: it sets fresh tasks for 
the dancers in forcing them to acquire and de- 
velop a technique of acting and miming which 
can enable them to create new full-length charac- 
ters (hitherto they have inherited interpretations 
of full-length characters from all the leading 
dancers since about 1800). The task of bringing 
any such new long ballets to convincing life on 
the stage would be formidable—and, candidly, 
one asks which living choreographers seem to 
have fecundity of imagination and invention 
enough to devise ballets that would not be re- 
workings of the plots and ideas of the nineteenth- 
century master-works. 

The few recent attempts to alter the scope and 
aim of the short ballet have mostly proved to 
be simply a re-proportioning of the formulas in- 
vented or adapted or crystallised by our best 
prewar choreographers—Ashton, Tudor, Howard 
and Staff. The joint output, within the past ten 
years, of John Cranko and Kenneth Macmillan 
(the two most significant younger figures on the 
native scene just now) more often ‘presents the 
confusions rather than the joys and challenges 
of present-day life; or they attempt to reveal pro- 
fundities of human action and reaction which 
are strictly untouchable by the contemporary 
usages of the classical ballet vocabulary. 

For long enough, anyone who cares about the 
whole art of the theatre has been aware of fast- 
approaching sterility; the majority of new plays 
are as saddening a spectacle as the continuous 
revivals of old operas. Pure music, poetry, paint- 
ing have each in some measure shown that many 
of their creators are responsive to ideas and 
sentiments appropriate to this Age of Uncer- 
tainty—much more so than the playwrights 
and choreographers. Anything which could re- 
liven the theatre and start some sort of move- 
ment away from the doldrums ought to be 
acceptable, even if only as a challenge to creative 
artists to experiment freshly with old materials. 

Because it deals most effectively in the at- 
mospheric, the symbolic, the imprecisely poetic, 
ballet is the kind of theatre-art most easily 
adaptable to what could well be the easiest way 
out of the present general ideological lethargy. A 
clever re-working of technical means from other 
branches of the theatre into the basic structure 
of the ballet spectacle could open a way to an 
at least interesting future through-what is, in fact, 
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the earliest doorway—that of Whole Theatre. 
The formula requires scripts from playwright- 
poets devised to convey ‘meaning’ by implication, 
by suggestion rather than statement, by shocking 
with visual and aural assault of a fresh kind: 
which is obviously a more daring move than 
attempts to re-create and teach the old conven- 
tions of the nineteenth-century long ballet—con- 
ventions which one would have thought the 
Russian system of ballet has exploited to the 
limit already. The use of individual and massed 
bodies exploiting a stylised and disciplined 
system of movement and gesture could be accom- 
panied by all the devices of theatrecraft—variable 
Stage-levels, transformations, a flexible décor 
composed mainly of lighting; together with narra- 
tion, music, recorded sound, singing and even 
acrobatics, spectacular mechanisms of fountains, 
fireworks, back-projection—all this is an existing 
palette ready to the hand of the adventurous 
poet-playwright-choreographer. Well, it would 
make’a nice change from yet another production 
of Coppelia and it would not cost any more— 
it might even persuade some of the younger 
choreographers to get beyond thinking of them- 
selves and their devoted dancers as something 
other than a bunch of crazy mixed-up kids. 

A. V. COTON 


Odds and Ends 


O1 paint is an extraordinarily 

flexible medium; in 500 years it 

has been sufficient to contain the 

+ intentions of Poussin and Mond- 

rian as well as Rembrandt and 

van Gogh. It is also a neutral 

medium, although there will always be those who 

wish to impose upon it a certain limited identity 

and maintain that it should only be put upon the 

canvas in this way or that. By neutral I mean that 

it does not carry with it necessary and restrictive 

associations; it is less personal, has less ‘content’ 

than stone, for example. In the past fifty years 

there has been a great enlargement in the range 

of media which painters have employed; some- 

times this has meant the mere addition to oil 

pigment of sand, cotton-wool or other moderat- 

ing ingredients, sometimes the use of such new 

materials as plastics. By comparison with simple 

oil paint these demand a more restricted use and 

bring to mind a variety of more or less precise 
allusions. 

Sometimes, as in the case of plastics, the 
association is deliberately made with modernity 
and contemporary technology; and indeed other 
kinds of stuff have been used to give a work a 
twentieth-century, even a Utopian, reference. On 
the other hand the use of sacking, say, as by 
Burri or of the found odds and ends manipulated 
by Schwitters and some of the surrealists has been 
part of a wider challenge to artistic traditions and 
conventions. The habit of using unexpected sub- 
stances has become very common in the last few 
years, but because the gesture is by now a histori- 
cal one belonging to the Twenties, it has been 
subject to the law of diminishing returns. Schwit- 
ters’s own delightful collages now demonstrate his 
formal sensitivity, his wit, | would dare to say his 
taste, rather than any revolutionary defiance. 

This was brought to mind by the current 
exhibition at Gimpel Fils of work by the Dutch 
artist A. Bogart, holding his first show in Lon- 
don, and Pierre Soulages. Bogart makes free 
turbulent abstractions out of a form of cement, 
tinted presumably by the addition of powder 
colour; the reticent pastel hues contrast strangely 
with the roughness of the surface. He uses his 
material with some dexterity, building it into 
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“ heaps which even when solid seem to flow slug- 
gishly like a dead lava stream. Inevitably these 
pictures are largely about the material and, after 
the first small shock occasioned. by its use, lead 
one to see in him a pleasant, sensitive colourist 
perched on a technical device. By the beginning 
of 1958, more than a generation after Dadaism 
and at a time when new technical recipes are so 
common, the unfriendly question occurs: “What 
next?’ for there is really not much difference be- 
tween searching for some material which has not 
previously been used and painting some object 
which has not been exploited before. Soulages— 
and here is an excellent opportunity for hig, 
admirers to buy cheap—is not represented on this 
occasion by oil paintings, but by lithographs and 
engravings which show the direct and simple 
treatment characteristic of his other pictures. How 
enormously the work of this painter benefits from 
their direct use of neutral materials which in the 
hand of .an authoritative artist such as_ this 
obstinately refuse to wear out. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Saving the Phenomena 


Man, Beast and Virtue. By Luigi 
Pirandello. (Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, E.) 
WirtH the. best will in the world I 
am getting a little tired of the 
farcical, commedia dell’arte style 
favoured by Theatre Workshop. Take the other 
evening, for instance. I was very enthusiastic on 
learning that a Pirandello play unknown to me 
was going to be put on by them, but what I had 
not gathered was (1) that it was rather an inferior 
play in itself, and (2) that Theatre Workshop were 
going to make it more inferior than it really is by 
taking out of it any complication that originally 
_ existed. 

The story of the play is pretty simple. The wife 
of a sea captain, who has not slept with her hus- 
band for some time, finds herself with child by 
her lover, and it is therefore urgent for all con- 
cerned that the husband on one of his rare appear- 
ances should be lured into her bed. This in the 
interests of what seventeenth-century scientists 
called, I believe, ‘saving the phenomena.’ The 
lover administers an aphrodisiac and the hus- 
band duly obliges—not without a good deal of 
fun of the Mr. Horner’s china variety (readers of 
The Country Wife will know what I mean). This, 
I suppose, was intended by its author to be the 
vehicle for some sly digs at conventional morality, 
but obviously ethics have come a long way since 
it was written, for there did not appear to be 
anything in it much more ironical or shocking 
than used to be found in an Aldwych farce. 

Moreover, if there had been subtlety it would 
have got lost in Theatre Workshop's production. 
Mr. France Jamnik has done it as broad farce, and 
the effect of this was to stifle any leanings towards 
irony, pity and what-have-you that the dialogue 
may have concealed. Farce needs an experienced 
or well-drilled cast, and this one received neither 
at Stratford. The only actor to display the neces- 
sary energy was Glynn Edwards as the returning 
tea captain. The others were obviously young, 
promising, but unsuited for the parts allotted to 
them. The set was also bad: the captain at one 
point is made to complain that his home stifies 
him every tine he enters it—a sentiment quite 
wnadapted to the airy, modernistic background. 
Altogether, a disappointing evening. Much as I 
approve of Theatre Workshop in principle, I 
should recommend them to tear it up and start 
Aga 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 
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The Crooners Who Made Good 


Pal Joey. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.)}—The Enemy Below. 
(Carlton.)—The Letter with the 
Feathers. (Everyman,  Hamp- 
stead.)—Her Crime was Love. 
(Cinephone.)—The Cold Heart. 

fs (Berkeley.) 

Pal Joey is the film version of the 

Rodgers and Hart Broadway musical, but it might 

have been written expressly for Frank Sinatra, 

who gives a’ performance of such polished, light- 
hearted depravity as makes the ra. .er damp satire 
seem crisp. Sinatra is that puzzle, the clown who 
wanted to play Hamlet and managed it, the man 
who crossed the formidable gap between teenage 
adoration and critical appreciation; and he is 
almost the only actor about who can play a man 
who knows he is irresistible to women and get 
away with it—most actors in such a situation 
seeming either odious or absurd. And, of course, 
what gives an edge to his lady-killer roles is the 
fact that he is not the conventional idea of a lady- 
killer in the least, being, at any rate by American 
standards, a weedy man with little beauty and cer- 
tainly no handsomeness about his asymmetrical, 
wry face. As Joey, the part that always beckons 
such a face and manner, he is the quintessential 
cad, spiv and sponger and gigolo whose highest 
ambition is to run-his own nightclub and who 
isn’t fussy how he gets it; a part that, again, 
sounds odious but that he manages to make 
acceptable as the best comedians can make any- 
thing, pretty well, into the stuff for comedy. 

Matched with him are two women, one more than 

adequate, one wholly inadequate—Rita Hay- 

worth and Kim Novak. Miss Hayworth has 
aged, coarsened, vulgarised her old self, wears an 
unflattering lot of heavy rouge and a mouth like 

a scarlet hacksaw; and is magnificent. As the rich 

ex-striptease dancer (Vanessa the Undresser) who 

buys men as she buys any other commodity, she 
is the surprising complement—franker, tougher, 
more directly and openly worthless—to Sinatra’s 
smooth and penniless playboy. The other woman, 
the nice girl in the rat race, is Miss Novak, to me 
one of the mysteries of the film world, since she 


has no noticeable talents and not even very- 


noticeable looks; and who plays the heroine with 
the stodgy zeal.of plum pudding trying to look 
like a souffié. Between them the two villains of the 
piece manage to put her firmly in her place and 
to rescue the script from insipidity. There are 
some very suitable-for-Sinatra songs; among 
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APPARATUS has lately been constructed in Brompton 
Church for the purpose of warming it with hot air; 
and, in‘order to guard against accident by fire, a wall 
was built round the furnace. The man employed in 
the structure, which is formed of bricks and Roman 
cement, continued steadily at his work by the light 
of a candle until it was complete; and it was not until 
he had inserted the last brick (on Saturday last), and 
was as perfectly “built in” as ever an unhappy 
martyr in the days of persecution, that he discovered 
his error, and remembered he was working within the 
circle instead of out. His first impulse was to pull out 
the last few bricks, and thus make himself a place of 
exit; but it was now too late, the cement had already 
hardened, and defied all his efforts to undo. In this 
distressing dilemma he remained for a considerable 
time, calling in vain for help. His pitiable situation 
was at length discovered by one of the churchwardens 
and the sexton, who, after considerable difficulty, 
succeeded in extricating him from his imprisonment. 


which his insulting rendering of ‘The lady is a 
tramp,’ ,staring straight at the particular lady. 
thr@ugh disconcerting eyelashes, is one of thes: 
film’s*highlights. Director: George Sidney. 


* * * 


Dick Powell is another singer who has turned 
to other things, this time direction, and his study 
of a battle between an American destroyer and a 
— U-boat, The Enemy Below, is one of the 

stimulating war films we have had for a 
long time, since it is less about the battle than 
about the inner workings of the two fighting minds 
of the American captain (Robert Mitchum) and 
the U-boat’ commander (Curt Jurgens), enemies 
who, through the distance that divides their two 
vessels, learn to respect each other. We see the 
nerve-racking length, the boredom of a long 
battle as well as its excitement; we see the sub- 
marine inside and outside—small and claustro- 
phobic, crowded with bodies that look too big for 
it, or gliding through the water like an enor- 
mous and highly intelligent eel that knows exactly 
when to pause, when to rest on the sea-bed, when 
to rise. Above, the destroyer looks spruce and 
inviting, yet there, too, suspense—the suspense of 
inactivity as well as of danger and excitement— 
seems to narrow its limits, cramp and worry and 
try the strongest nerves. The acting, particularly 
that of Jurgens, is first-rate, the direction taut and 
concentrated, without flashback or asides. This 
highly intelligent film seems to pander, though, 
to the too-current fallacy that there were good 
Gefmans and Nazis, separate and inimical, and 
that’ though good Germans fought the Nazis’ 
war for them, they didn’t like doing it, and that 
made them innocent—a dangerous moral point to 
make and one too often made in German films 
today. 


* * * 


The second of the Everyman’s films in its inter- 
national season is a Chinese film about a round- 
fdced shepherd boy who saves a critical situation 
at the time of the Japanese invasion by carrying 
a letter, marked with three chicken’s feathers for 
urgency, through the marauding Japanese and to 
the partisan commander. A homely, humorous 
little film, it comes successfully across the world 
beeause of its endearing ingenuity, and it is a 
delight to hear the rather stodgy phraseology 
spoken in fluting, ‘high-pitched, rather breathy 
Chinese. The boy who plays its small, tough hero 
is called Ts’ai Yuan Yuan; its director, Shih Hui. 
One of the few films to reach this country from 
China, it was made in 1953 and was seen at the 
Edinburgh Festival two years ago. 

‘Young and beautiful, says synopsis, ‘Dunja 
lives with her father, an elderly and simple peas- 
ant, in the midst of the vast Russian steppes. . 

So you know what to expect from Her Crime was 
Love, a German film based on a Pushkin story 
with Eva Bartok showing a wooden but per- 
ceptible acting talent and that very uncon- 
temporary-looking villain, Ivan Desny, playing 
his usual gay dog with his usual competence and 
making us (so unlike Sinatra) hate him. Director : 
Josef von Baky. And from East Germany comes 
The Cold Heart, a fairy tale acted by an ordinary 
human cast helped out by some rather amateur 
stunt effects to do with size (giants, dwarfs, 
people), and producing the oddest mixture of 
Breughel and Disney. I didn’t like it, but fairy 
tales, and German ones especially, are very much 
a matter of private opinion. Director: Paul 
Verhoeven. ’ 
ISABEL QUIGLY 
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For further information apply to 
principal travel agents or 
Continental Enquiry Office, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. BRITISH RAILWAYS 














SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN . PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 








FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


‘City of Port Elizabeth” 
‘City of Exeter” 

‘City of Durban” 

‘City of York”’ 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail 
Superb accommodation for 

100 passengers 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, india and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 





Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 














SAVE YOUR SIGHT BY BETTER LIG.IT 
—NOT MORE LIGHT 











Bek: 


The GUILD CHURCH of ST. MARY WOOLNOTH 


The above illustration of the beautiful, historical, and dignified Guild 
Church of St. Mary Woolnoth is an excellent example of church lighting 
at its best. The church was built by Wren’s pupil, Hawksmoor, and 
has just been restored and redecorated by Messrs. Seely & Paget in 
consultation with Lord Mottistone, while Mr. G. V. DOWNER was 
commissioned to advise on the new lighting and he also supplied the 
equipment to carry out his advice. 


This magnificent lighting is ideal for its purpose, being glareless, 
shadowless, and evenly distributed throughout the church ; it is quiet, 
yet adequate, making it possible for Bibles and Prayer-books, even 
those with the smallest print, to be read with ease and comfort in any 
part of the church without the slightest eye-strain. 


The installation is typical of the G.V.D. SYSTEM in its economy, 
for the power consumption is only 7 kilowatts and there are only 17 
lamps, and they are extremely simple and easy to clean and maintain 
—anyone could obtain the same effect with 1000°% more current and 
more fittings! 


The following are just a few of the well-known concerns who are 
users of the G.V.D. SYSTEM: The Coal Utilisation Council ; The 
Parker Pen Co., Ltd. ; The London Chamber of Commerce ; Jonathan 
Cape, Ltd.; The Publishers’ Association; The English Speaking 
Union ; Bovril Ltd.; Peek, Frean & Co., Ltd.; Reading Univers ty ; 
The Administrative Staff College ; Roedean School; Keith Prowse & 
Co., Ltd.; St. Charles’s Hospital; Paddington General Hospital! 
The Guild Church of St. Mary Woolnoth; the famous Crypt of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields ; The Abbey National Building Society ; Sotheby 
& Co.; The Commercial Bank of Australia, Ltd. ; The Roya! Bank of 
Scotland ; The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd; Andrew Weir & Co., Ltd. ; The 
National Union of General & Municipal Workers ; The Institution of 
Naval Architects; The National Broadcasting Co., Inc.; The Hillel 
Foundation ; and the Bank of England Printing Works. 


For further particulars, please apply to: 


G.V.D. ILLUMINATORS 


29h TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Tel: MUSeum 1857 
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Old Man’s Anger 


INCE ‘Eng. Lit.’ became a University subject, 

poets have found themselves the subject of 
more analysis and critical examination than 
they ever expected—or probably, indeed, cared— 
to expect. Having hoisted the flag of symbolism, 
they may have thought that they were safe from 
the little men in the white coats, complete with 
all the instruments of analysis approved by Drs. 
Leavis and Richards. But the tenacity of thé 
doctorate student is not to be underrated, and 
even the tattered flag of independence is subject 
to the squabbling microscopy of earnest experts. 

Mr. F. A. C. Wilson is a student of Mr. T. R. 
Henn and, equipped with card-index, copies of 
Porphyry, Plotinus, Paracelsus, Old Auntie 
Blavatsky and all, he sets to work to reconstruct 
the Yeatsian symbolic scheme of things entire,* 
basing himself mainly on the five last, most 
difficult and anfractuous plays, A Full Moon in 
March, The King of the Great.Clock Tower, The 
Herne’s Egg, The Death of Cuchulainn and 
Purgatory. He has, of course, no difficulty in find- 
ing the symbolism. The recurrent theme of the 
‘woman who dances with the severed head of her 
beloved—the Salome theme it may be. called— 
the Morrigu who is at once the evil spirit of 
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') Better Books _ 


| =Tole} 4-1-1) 1-10 mela 


Charing Cross Road London 
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By THOMAS HOGAN 


Cuchulainn and is at the same time the supreme 
but unknown and unseen God, the Great Herne, 
the warrior who fights the waves, the sinister 
Fool, the Queen, with an impotent husband, who 
awaits the coming of the lover who must first be 
sacrificed—the scope for the student of symbolism 
is almost unlimited. 

Mr. Wilson has done his work with great in- 
dustry and great earnestness. He. casts much 
illumination on such a baffling work as The 
Herne’s Egg. Yeats, like Joyce, whom he re- 
sembled in no other way, was obsessed with the 
cyclical theory of history. Everything was on the 
way to becoming something else and, in a certain 
sense, everything was something else. Reality was 
something beyond ‘all the choir of heaven and 
the furniture of earth.’ The gross things of earth 
represented only something that the Self had to 
purge itself of, in a kind of spiritual game of 
snakes and ladders—until it emerged into the pure 
Platonic heaven. 

It is the fashion nowadays to take this kind of 
thing seriously. Blake has had his cosmogony and 
his cosmology resuscitated by Miss Kathleen 
Raine and others, and an elaborate kind of mysti- 
cal machine has been invented into which Blake’s 
poems can be fed at one end, while their signifi- 
cance comes out at the other. Mr. Wilson, who 
acknowledges his debt to Miss Raine, is obviously 
out to do the same thing for Yeats. It is a pity 
that he has not used the many and striking 
parallels between the symbolism of Blake and 
that of Yeats which were carefully studied in a 
recent work by Miss Margaret Rudd. Yeats, like 
Blake, was a man who had developed a talent for 
which the society he lived in had no further use 
—poetry was as otiose in the new Ireland as 
engraving was in the England of the Industrial 
Revolution. In both cases, rejection by society 
led to the creation of private mystical worlds, in 
which the degradation of society by bourgeois 
standards of thought and morality was to be fol- 
lowed by catastrophes that were to herald the 
dawn of a new Heroic Age. For Yeats this led to 
a flirtation with Fascism, with which he combined 
a bitter belief that a true and noble Aristocracy 
(in fact a race of unlettered and greedy squireens), 
with which, on very feeble grounds, he identified 
himself, was being overthrown by a new genera- 
tion of money-grubbing shopkeepers. 

The elaborate structure of mysticism that Yeats 


-built from wide, if undirected, reading, and which 


Mr. Wilson so painstakingly analyses, is essential 
to an understanding of his poetry, but not in the 
way that mystical students of both Blake and 
Yeats would have us believe. John Butler Yeats 
put it well when he wrote, in a letter to his son in 
1915: “You will remind me that Blake was a 
mystic. I know that Blake’s poetry is not intel- 
ligible without a knowledge of Blake’s mystical 
doctrine. Yet mysticism was never the substance of 
his poetry, only its machinery. . .. The sub- 
stance of his poetry is himself, revolting and 
desiring. His mysticism was a make-believe, a 
sort of working hypothesis as good as another.’ 

Yeats was not a systematic thinker. Mr. Wilson 
can draw out leading ideas from his work—the 


reconciliation of opposites, death-in-life and life- 
in-death, the perns and the gyres that rule the 
destinies of the world, the spirit world that is the 
only real world, the purgation that the spirit 
must go through to achieve the Nirvana of true 
reality, the hero who dies a ritual death, only to 
be subsumed into a more valid world. This is the 
inescapable infrastructure of Yeats’s poetry, but 
it hardly touches the poetry itself. It gives full- 
time occupation to the thesis-writer but is not of 
much concern to the ordinary reader. 

The whole edifice—though Mr. Wilson ap- 
proaches it with commendable piety—is decidedly 
gimcrack. Yeats never had a head for the sordid 
details of fact. It is related that on one occasion 
he harangued his fellow members of the Abbey 
Theatre Board on the beneficial effects of the 
Reformation, which had prepared the way for the 
Renaissance. Another member, a distinguished 
economist, expostulated mildly that, in fact, the 
Renaissance had come before the Reformation, 
only to be met with a magisterial denunciation: 
“You are the kind of man that would bring down 
the Archangel Gabriel from Heaven with a brick.’ 
His efforts to relate what little he knew of Old 
Trish literature to the scraps he had picked up of 
‘mystical’ literature were equally devoid of any 
kind of factual basis. There is a remarkable con- 
nection between Old Irish and Hindu mythology 
and literature, but it needs no Jungian collective 
unconscious or anima mundi to explain it- Yeats 
was, more than he realised, one of ‘the last 
romantics.’ His Celtic Ireland is in the tradition 
of Macpherson—it is a romantic creation of Gods 
and fighting men that has no relevance to the 
curious, uncouth society that one can dimly 
discern behind literary sources that are all 
Christian and sophisticated. 

Yeats’s world was a private world, for all the 
seemingly universalising symbols it had. And it 
comes alive for us whenever those faded and 
familiar myths suddenly' catch fire and blaze 
angrily against the pastel background of legend. 
For Yeats was essentially an Angry Old Man. 
Whatever it was, his failure to find a place in the 
Irish Nationalist movement, his rejection by 
Maud Gonne, or the Steinach operation of 1934, 
he was as a poet at his best when he was swept by 
gusts of passion : 

Moon-crazed, moon-blind, 
Fighting and wounded, wounded and fighting. 

It accounts, probably, for the fact that, next to 
Coleridge, he is the most fragmentary of poets, 
that it is the sudden images, the lines and half- 
lines that come into the mind when Yeats is 
thought of. However consistent the academic 
critics may make his symbolism, his impact is 
much like that of the Ravenna mosaics, from 
which he drew the inspiration for his Byzantium 
poems—a sudden shock that leaves eddies and 
whirlpools of disquiet. From his lofty tower, the 
sage, immersed in Plotinus, catches disturbing 
glimpses of : 

That dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented sea. 





* W. B. YEATS AND TRADITION. By F. A. C. Wilson. 
(Gollancz, 25s.) 
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The Kingsley Amis Story 


I Like it Here. By Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 


As with politicians, so with the heroes of 
comedy: each generation gets what it deserves. I 
am sorry myself that we apparently do not 
deserve the bawdy, debt-bilking, noonday-rising 
figures of the Restoration, and I have a soft spot 
for the delicately malicious persone favoured by 
the Augustans; but I quite see that the rise of 
the middle class has put paid to them, or at any 
rate to any claim they ever had to be representa- 


tive. For better or for worse we must make do" 


with the Amis-figure; and when we consider the 
dreary waste from which this figure emerges, the 
years of austerity and envy, of empty grates, five- 
shilling dinners and nagging Ministries, we can 
count ourselves lucky. For crashing clear of the 
boredom and frustration of the Coupon Age, 
four-square, robust and beery, comes the 
Kingsley-Boy, the Amis-Man—not at all the 
shrivelled yellow clerk-thing whom, in 1947, one 
would probably have tipped as the representative 
comic hero of our own time. The Amis creatién 
has its faults, but they do not include whining, 
snooping, usury or cant. We have much to be 
thankful for. Let us examine this figure in greater 
detail. 

The Amis-figure is the hero of all Mr. Amis’s 
novels. There are minor differences, those of name 
and employment, or those caused by the passage 
of time, but essentially the three novels have the 
same hero, who is seen most significantly by con- 
trast with his predecessor and rival, the Huxley- 
Hartley-Powell figure of the Twenties, Thirties 
and Forties. This latter, still going strong but 


losing ground, went, of course, to a public school, 


and an ancient university, and, despite his physical 
inadequacy, held a commission in a good regi- 
ment. He has money in the background, signs bills 
in smart restaurants when the money stays in the 
background, would not be above going to bed 
with someone for a generous cash offer; and 
would cheerfully pay anyone who did him the 
same office with a bad cheque. He is ineffective 
but. demanding, cultured but not necessarily 
logical, pretentious but wholly unemployable, 
amusing, facile, sexually flexible, willowy, non- 
moral or Roman Catholic, dirty-minded, pretty 
and corrupt. The Amis-figure, on the other hand, 
though he wears National Health spectacles, is 


physically attractive because he is wholesome and. 


athletic (he has either boxed or played rugger for 
his red-brick university). He has been a corporal 
in the RAF and takes a fish-and-chipper view 
of food, but would like something nicer if only 
he had the money. About this last commodity he 
is scrupulous, his attitude in the matter being 
strictly dictated by a puritanical artisan back- 
ground, as is his attitude towards almost every- 
thing else. (This fact he treats with resentment 
but also with resounding self-congratulation.) 
Firmly heterosexual by nature, theoretically 
monogamous by upbringing, he is nevertheless 
constantly being led up to and beyond the limits 
of propriety by sheer force of virility. He likes 
beer, England and common sense. His contempt 
is incurred not so much by wine and the Con- 
tinent as by the nastiness of many people who 
can afford wine and the absurdity of people who 
boast about their holidays abroad; and he 
distrusts culture in the sense that he finds it tire- 
some to be conscripted for Morris dancing and 
intolerable to be pushed and kicked by Gefman 
charabanc parties in art galleries. He is honest, 
kind, loyal, intelligent and, in matters of politics 
or social welfare, the most ineffable prig. He is 
als> boozy. priapic and inept. 

The Amis-figure rollicked into prominence with 


Lucky Jim. In this unforgettable book he was’ a 
randy and feckless bachelor, lecturing at and 
loathing a ghoulish provincial university. Re- 
appearing in That Uncertain Feeling as the 
employee of a municipal library, he had now 
grown up a little and had to contend with a wife, 
two children, revolting digs and the incessant 
lewdness of his own adulterous desires. In J Like 
it Here he has come right up in the world—a 
reasonable enough development given his un- 
doubted ability. With three children and a flat near 
Kensington, he is an acknowledged man of letters, 
TV appearances and all, and although he is still 
rather spiky and has none too much money, there 
is an unmistakable air of success wafting through 
the smell of damp nappies. Furthermore, he is now 
to go abroad. All the Amis prejudices are waved 
about in prefatory protest, but he gets there all 
right and he likes it. He will go again. 
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This novel is very entertaining in certain parts, 
but,-by contrast with its predecessors, it is sloppily 
put together and sustains neither interest nor 
humour with any sort of consistency. The truth 
is that both Mr. Amis and the Amis-figure have 
become rather uneasy. They are not quite sure 
what to think or say about success. They can say 
they hate it, but this is obviously untrue and they 
are nothing if not truthful. At the same time, their 
non-conformist conscience prohibits whole- 
hearted enjoyment. And anyhow, where do they 
go from here? They cannot now return to the tatty 
suburban lodgings, they do not really relish the 
prospect of the Ritz. My belief in their acumen 
leads me to think that an intelligent solution, with 
infinite possibilities of humour, will soon be 
found. But meanwhile they are embarrassed and 
undecided. / Like it Here will be remembered as 
an indifferent book, but nevertheless as clearly 
indicating a difficult and necessary stage in the 
development of that great English comic inven- 
tion, the Amis-figure. 

SIMON RAVEN 


David and Leviathan 
Sovereignty: An Enquiry into the Political Good, By Bertrand de Jouvenal. (C.U.P., 


27s. 6d.) 


SOVEREIGNTY, as every undergraduate knows, is 
a myth, and the sovereign national State, we are 
constantly being told, is an anachronism in the 
modern world. Yet the myth shows no sign of 
withering and the anachronism refuses to lie 
down and die, Leviathan has outstripped even 
the giant of Hobbes’s imagining; and no David 
has arisen to slay him. For the expectation which 
his title aroused, that M. de Jouvenal might prove 
our latter-day David, proves to be deceptive: 
whatever other virtues his book may have, it is 
hard to discover in it the answer to the problem 
of sovereignty, as it confronts us today in such 
practical issues as the Crichel Down case. 

M. de Jouvenal himself defines the fundamental 
problem. ‘How,’ he asks, ‘in practice can an all- 
powerful sovereign be prevented from willing 
what he ought not to will?’ But he answers im- 
mediately that ‘there is no juridical solution to 
the problem’; ‘still less can it be solved in terms 
of constitutional procedure.’ Nevertheless, ‘the 
presence of adequate checks is the condition on 
which every organ functions well and is pre- 
served.’ But if legal and constitutional checks are 
ruled out, they must be sought elsewhere. Hence 
the argument widens, to include the nature of 
authority, the common good and liberty. In the 
end, it appears, the only check on the sovereign 
will is moral: M. de Jouvenal twice quotes 
Bayle’s belief in ‘a vivid, natural light which en- 
lightens all men from the first moment that they 
open the eyes of “their mind,’ and—if I under- 
stand him aright—this ‘idea of natural light’ 
should give us ‘confidence in a natural ability to 
choose the just and the true.’ ‘When that is no 
more believed, the whole edifice collapses.’ 

I. must confess that this whole conception— 
if I have followed M. de Jouvenal’s thought 
correctly—leaves me with a feeling of irrelevance. 
A book which ranges so widely over the whole 
field of politics naturally contains a number of 
stimulating ideas; but as an exposition of the 
problem of sovereignty, it does not seem to come 
to grips with the very practical issues that. touch 
our daily lives. The very definition of sovereignty 
which M. de Jouvenal puts forward—‘the visible 
sign of an inner conviction held by the members 
of an aggregate that their aggregate has an abso- 


lute value’—seems to lack reality, when set beside 
his later more prosaic statement that ‘the king 
(or the people) has only to formulate a coramand, 
whether general (a law) or particular (an order), 
for the subject to be bound in conscience to obey.’ 
In part, this is probably due to M. de Jouvenal’s 
method and approach. At a time when English 
political theory has moved in the direction of 
description, deduction and positivism, he has de- 
liberately revived the ‘normative’ approach, i.e. 
induction from first principles, and the method 
of proceeding by a critique of classical theorists, 
such as Plato, Hobbes or Spinoza. The result, 
to English ears, is distinctly academic, just as it 
is difficult to see the bearing of his elaborate (but 
not particularly original) discussion of the evolu- 
tion of the theory of sovereignty in the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. M. de 
Jouvenal is interested less in the actual function- 
ing of sovereign authority, and the day-to-day 
problems arising from it, than with finding 
‘canons of conduct for the public authority of 
a dynamic society.’ English political theory, 
from the days of Lord Bryce, has advanced down 
a different path. It has been more concerned wit 
‘is’ and less with ‘ought,’ more pragmatic and 
less systematic, and it might answer that the real 
question is how M. de Jouvenal’s ‘canons of 
conduct’ are to be made effective. Not the least 
value of this book, in fact, is the opportunity it 
gives us of comparing the English and the con- 
tinental approach to similar questions: through 
M. de Jouvenal’s eyes we can follow a reaction 
which. is not our own, but which is no less in- 
teresting for that. 
GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 





Tomorrow 


I am away from the war. Light, 
Do not give me eyes to see again. 
Now I can be 
The soldier I never was when 
I faced the enemy, 
And the unforgiving night. 
GLORIA EVANS DAVIES 








THE 


Northern Villager in Cambridge 


Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education. By Ben Ross Schneider, Jr. (C.U.P., 32s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a marvellous treatment of Wordsworth’s 
apprenticeship, his turning from argument to 
creation, his choice of a different kind of think- 
ing. The whole emphasis, the terms of the inquiry, 
seems as sound as a bell. 

While writers have always found something-to 
resist in universities, eighteenth-century Cam- 
bridge, we are reminded, was an awful sink of a 
place, three parts apathy and the rest a combina- 
tion of back-scratching and careerism. The dons 
dearly loved their politicians. And undergraduate 
society was full of violence, snobbery under arms, 
and so full of affectation that ‘obscenity itself,’ 
someone said, ‘was grown effeminate.’ Very 
definite intellectual standards did exist, of course, 
based on the Newtonian canon in mathematics 
and theology. But they were not the sort to recon- 
cile the ‘northern villager’ to Cambridge life when 
he arrived for the Michaelmas term of 1787 and 
was asked to conform to its sophistications, 
powder his hair and dress for hall. ‘He was not 
for that time or place,’ he soon decided, and his 
showing in exams is a fine register of that decision. 
He would remain outlandish and get on with the 
preparations for his poetry. In these chapters one 
of the fascinating things is the outrageous affinities 
that appear between the university as it was and 
as it is now. What is special about Cambridge may 
still include these odd relations.between austerity 
and favouritism, frivolity and heartiness. This is 
the Ur-Cambridge, it seems. 

For a time, however, Wordsworth had no 
quarrel with the ruling intellectual prejudices. 
Newton was understood to mean that equivalents 
could be discovered in society for the laws that 
order the natural world. Among other things this 


Just Published 

*THE PERSON 
OF CHRIST IN 
NEW TESTAMENT 
TEACHING 


Rev. Dr. Vincent Taylor 


The third volume of the author’s 
Speaker’s Lectures delivered in 
Oxford during the years 1951-56, in 
which the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ is treated, first, exegetically 
and, secondly, in an historical and 
theological investigation. 21s 
Parts I and II, The Names of 
Jesus and The Life and Ministry of 
Jesus. 12s 6d each 








*THE VATICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Prof. Geddes MacGregor 


The author regards the decision of 
the infallibility of the Pope taken 
by the Vatican Council in 1870 as 
the most momentous in the history 
of the Roman Church. This is a 
study of the public proceedings of 
the Council with some reference to 
the background intrigue. 21s 


MACMILLAN 


produced a school of ‘dissentients’ for whom the 
main business of reason was to assert the common 
happiness, who attacked the official Anglicanism 
of the university and who argued in the country 
for a number of democratic reforms, Unlike the 
reactionary Paley, they believed that whatever 
was, was wrong. One spokesman for this Cam- 
bridge radicalism was Godwin in his Political 
Justice, and Wordsworth went over to Godwin 
at the same time as he went over to the French 
Revolution, believing after Newton that ‘nature 
teaches virtue.’ - 

But after he graduated, disgust with the pro- 
gress of the Revolution kept pace with a growing 
sense that Godwinism was actually wicked, ‘a 
strong disease.’ His poetry became the antidote, a 
criticism of his generation at Cambridge and its 
attempt to enclose experience in a rigid a priori 
system. His moral objections emerged naturally 
as poetry and the key image, perhaps, is: 


. . . blind Authority, beating with his Staff 
The Child that might have led him. 


The elements of this change of mind are admir- 
ably described. We are told that there is some of 
Cambridge even in this rejection of it. Words- 
worth had no straight distaste for science itself 
and what we see in him, in fact, is an ‘inductive 
temper’ which tries to do justice to the realities 
of feeling and appearance. The proposition that 
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nature teaches virtue is proved empirically, for 
Mr. Schneider, by The Prelude. Wordsworth 
made use of Cambridge in other ways too. He 
held on for one thing to Hartley’s psychological 
theories. His native austerity, his suspicion of 
urban or Cambridge softness, was confirmed by 
the required classical writers, and his belief in 
an anima mundi was encouraged by ideas taken 
from Cambridge authorities such as Newton him- 
self. He certainly brought to life ideas which, in 
other hands—notably Young’s—were sometimes 
thin ¢ 1d vulgar. Young is busy posing questions 
(now hotly topical) like: 

Who rounded in his palm these spacious orbs? 

Who bow!'d them flaming thro’ the dark profound? 

Wordsworth’s achievement above all is a matter 
of character and insight built up quite apart from 
this play of scholarly influences. And the great 
comment on his academic career is that he refused 
to have one. Since Mr. Schneider is well aware of 
this and since, in any case, there is not much 
direct evidence about the poet’s reaction to Cam- 
bridge, he spends a good deal of his time not on 
Wordsworth, but on Cambridge itself, the circus 
of curricula and preferment. We could have done 
with more on Wordsworth’s retention of Hartley 
and on the way his further poetry dramatised his 
dislike of the university. But the author has a firm 
grasp throughout of the point of this dislike, its 
human significance and its intense seriousness. His 
book is modest and concise, and something of an 
example, I should have thought, to the scholarly 
minorities of our own time. KARL MILLER 


A Modern Evangelist 


Billy Graham: The Personal Story of the Man, His Message and His Mission. By Stanley 


High. (The World’s Work, 21s.) 


In the deep South of the US they like their reli- 
gion red-hot. It is one of the main epicentres of 
revivalism. It formed the focus of the great 


* American fundamentalist controversy, with its 


slogan ‘The rock of ages, not the ages of rocks.” 
It is from this region of tented hell-threatening, 
conversion-producing evangelism that Billy 
Graham springs. Future historians may well point 
to his liberation from his environment rather than 
to his enslavement to it. 

Billy Graham is the eldest of four children. The 
family are godly Presbyterians, and his father is 
a prosperous dairy-farmer who has realised in his 
elder son his own ambition to preach. Billy had 
ideas of being a baseball player before he was 
converted at seventeen in the revival tent of 
Mordecai Ham. For a short time he was at Bob 
Jones College—now ‘University’—in Tennessee. 
It was too rigid for him, so he migrated to the 
Florida Bible Institute where a severe jilting 
jolted him into taking his vocation seriously. The 
Dean of this institution first spotted his excep- 
tional gifts, and by the time he was twenty-one 
(he graduated there in 1940) he already had a 
local reputation as ‘the boy preacher from North 
Carolina.’ Instead of launching out as a local 


evangelist he continued his education at Wheaton _ 


College, a Methodist foundation of excellent edu- 
cational repute. Here he read anthropology, and 
the wider outlook opened windows into his mind. 
Here too he met Ruth, his future wife, the daugh- 
ter of a doctor from the Chinese mission field. 
Billy by this time had become a Baptist and had 
received ‘believer’s baptism.’ His wife, who has 
been his enthusiastic supporter as well as candid 
critic, remains Presbyterian. She has never had a 
‘crisis conversion’ and’ her husband’s offer. of 
$100 to anyone who can persuade her into bap- 


tism by immersion remains unspent. a, 


For just over a year Graham was pastor of a 


Baptist church in Illinois. Then for three and a 
half years he was part-time president of a funda- 
mentalist college as well as an evangelist for 
“Youth For Christ’ rallies. In 1949 he tackled 
something bigger, a crusade in Los Angeles. 
Suddenly crowds mushroomed at the same time 
as large-scale prayer support was organised. In 
1950, in remarkable circumstances, the famous 
radio programme Hour of Decision was 
launched. Since then, big-time evangelism has 
been his constant work. Crusades have been con- 
ducted in America, Great Britain, Western 
Europe, India, Japan and elsewhere in the East. 
Statistically the results are impressive. Graham 
by 1955 had preached the gospel to over twenty 
million people face to face. 

He is not a theologian. His notion of sin is 
superficial, his theology of atonement one-sided, 
his ideas of the Holy Spirit and the Church fall 
short of Biblical testimony, the Sacraments do 
not figure much in his preaching. His ideas of.the 
Old Testament seem naive, but he is not so literal- 
minded as he used to be, and he has even said 
that one can be a Christian without reading the 
Bible. But who can doubt that God has called 
him to be an evangelist and has blessed his work? 
The impact of the man is greater than the details 
of his message. Personally attractive and ap- 
proachable, patently humble and sincere, he 
speaks with authority and power, bringing new 
life to multitudes. What is not so clear is whether 
they will grow in the faith or whether he can last 
the pace that he has set himself. 

This biography is rambling and almost un- 
critical. No details are spared. We are told that 
Graham usually walks one and a half miles up 
and: down the platform in the course of each 
address; that counsellors are instructed about 
deodorants, and advised to suck mint lozenges 
just before the ‘Invitation.’ HUGH MONTEFIORE 
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Ambassadress 


Arch Intriguer: A Biography of Dorothea de 
Lieven. By P. Zamoyska. (Heinemann, 25s.) 


THis book takes the story of the fascinating 
Princess de Lieven long past her Metternich period 
up to the time of her death, when she was Guizot’s 
mistress. I dislike its title because the Princess 
exercised her enormous influence on the whole 
for good. There was not a statesman, ambassador, 
or indeed diplomat of any calibre who was not a 
friend of hers at some period or another. When 
her husband was appointed Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James the Prince Regent liked her 
immensely and when he attained the throne he 
used to go in to dinner at the Pavilion in Brighton 
with Lady Conyngham on one arm and the 
Princess de Lieven on the other. She had some 
influence on the Tsar Alexander I, who at first 
disliked her, but unfortunately died not long after 
she had won him over. The same thing happened 
with Canning, whom she disliked at first but later 
learnt to respect. They were bosom friends just 
before his sudden death. 

On the accession of the Tsar Nicholas I she 
and her husband were recalled to Russia and The 
Times leader of May 23, 1834, attacked her 
severely, describing her as ‘arrogant, mischievous, 
odious and a supercilious ambassadress.’ She did 
not care for Russia and went first to Germany and 
then to Paris, where on Talleyrand’s death, she 
took his apartment in the Rue St. Florentin. Her 
salon there was one of the most famous in Europe. 

At this distance of time one is still not able to 
assess the value of her interference in European 
politics. She certainly tried to do good according 
to her lights. Her devotion to Guizot during her 
last years is particularly touching, as this austere, 
dour, doctrinaire French Protestant hardly seems 
to have been a very lovable character. 

The great fault with this book is its carelessness. 
Words are spelt wrongly and French accents are 
usually wrong. The Tsar Alexander’s sister, the 
Grand Duchess Anna, is sometimes referred to as 
the Duchess and sometimes as the Archduchess as 
if she were an Austrian. GERALD HAMILTON 


It’s a Crime 


Ellery Queen’s Awards: 11th Series, Edited by 
Ellery Queen. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) Not the best 
anthology of crime stories ever published, but 
among the sixteen prize-winners, English and 
American, are some very competent specimens, 
and one, Thomas Flanagan’s ‘The Customs of the 
Country,’ set at the frontier post of a Balkan 
republic, is a little masterpiece of atmosphere, 
character and tension. No bloodshed, no violence, 
but enormous suspense, ingenuity, and psycho- 
logical truth. 

The Hallowe’en Murder. By Doris Miles Dis- 
ney. (Foulsham, 10s. 6d.) A wife is murdered, 
and the two obvious suspects—the husband, and 
the woman he means to make his mistress—have 
impregnable alibis. If a killer was hired, what was 
the inducement? Well-contrived and ingenious 
puzzle-story, cosily embedded in the chromium- 
plated world of American biggish business. 

Death in Triplicate. By E. C. R. Lorac. (Col- 
lins, 10s. 6d.) Possibly one corpse too many, but 
otherwise a satisfactorily sober, matter-of-fact 
North-country murder mystery, with patient 
policemen plodding their way to finding out who 
did away with the middle-aged woman who had 
married a smoothie. A nice, steady read by a 
nice, steady writer. 

Chase the Snowman. By Murdoch C. 
McDougall. (Boardman, 10s. 6d.) Brisk and well- 
organised little thriller about drug-smuggling in 
Hamburg, with British hero, American heroine, 
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and bags of German local colour: the rakish 
German motor-cars and the raffish night clubs of 
the Reeperbahn are just the thing for this kind 
of carry-on. 

Marked Down for Murder. By Spencer Dean. 
(Boardman, 10s, 6d.) Quite absorbing semi- 
documentary about a store detective, the teenage 
nymphos who go in for shop-lifting, and the 

emale Fagin who drills them. A death or so, too, 
but it’s the spring-clip devices for snitching con- 
sumer goods off counters that make the novel 
fascinatins and—to the right sort of reader—a 
poteatial source of profit and exciiement. 
CHRISTOPHER PYM 


Sparish Main 


Sir Francis Drake. By Christopher Lloyd. (Faber, 
12s. 6d.) 


Pirate. By A. B. C. Whipple. Drawings by R. M. 
Powers. (Gollancz, 18s.) 

INTO no more than 138 pages Professor Lloyd 
has somehow managed to fit everything: the early 
forays in the West Indies, the voyage round the 
world, the operations against the Armada (the 
‘bowls’ story on Plymouth Hoe is completely dis- 
credited), and the final disappointments and dis- 
grace. The book also contains new information 
on Drake that has come to light during the last 
ten years. 

To compare Drake with Nelson, says Professor 
Lloyd, is futile, because their lives were so dif- 
ferent. And yet were they so? Both were in the 
line of aggressive, unorthodox sea-captains—the 
line of Hawke and Cochrane and Beatty rather 
than that of Anson, St. Vincent and Jellicoe: both 
were happier with tactics.than strategy; both saw 
things in terms. of black and white; Spain was 
Drake’s great Antichrist, France was Nelson’s. 
Both were moody and impulsive,.and Drake’s 
reactions to Doughty and Borough were not 
entirely dissimilar to those uf Nelson to Carac- 
ciolo and Troubridge. Only in one respect were 
they totally different. There was in Drake none of 
the femininity that was both Nelson’s strength 
and weakness. The virgin queen was a more tax- 
ing mistress than Lady Hamilton. 

The Caribbean was the scene of Drake’s early 
successes, and it is also the background for most 
of Mr. Whipple’s Pirate. Drake himself, of course, 
was one of the earliest pirates, though we generally 
accord him the more polite title of privateer. (The 
essential difference. between them was that one 
acted under the orders of government, the other 
on his own account; Drake did both.) The 
Caribbean was the hunting ground for most of 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pirates, 
and Mr. Whipple’s book is a well-documented 
digest of the doings of the most notorious. And 
what doings they were! We read of the dreadful 
Blackbeard who stuck lighted matches in his hair 
to terrify his enemies, of Captain Flood’s hair- 
raising adventures (which had me rigid in my 
chair) on Lotus Island, of cunning Charlie Vane, 
of the two girl pirates Ann and Mary, of the 
gentleman pirate Major Bonnet, and of poor, 
infamous Captain Kidd, who was not really a 
pirate at all. Nearly all of them met violent death, 
either in battle or at the hands of the hangman, 
yet none, let it be noted (mor any other), ever 
made his victim walk the plank. Mr. Whipple 
knows his subject and terrain backwards, and 
both in time and in place the atmosphere (helped 





IN last week’s issue of the Spectator, Remember- 
ing Time. Past, by Marcel Proust, was described 
as ‘translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff.’ This 
should have been ‘by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff and 
Stephen Hudson,’ 
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by the sinister, brilliant-drawings of Mr. Powers) 
is most powerfully conveyed... At the end of 
the book is a sort-of Raymond Postgate’s ‘Good 
Treasure Guide’ which tells you the four-star 
places to dig, if you have a mind to, for pieces 
of eight. LUPOVIC KENNEDY 


Composite State 


Kurds, Turks and Arabs. By C. J. Edmonds. 
O.U.P., 42s.) 

THERE are really two books within the covers of 
this volume, with quite different subjects and 
appealing to quite different readers. The first is a 
detailed account of the topography, tribes, folk- 
lore and antiquities of southern Kurdistan where 
the author served for some years after the British 
occupation of Mesopotamia. The second book 
consists of the memoirs of a political officer and 
civil administrator. Though Mr. Edmonds served 
in a remote area, and was involved in affairs the 
substance of which seems now obscure and for- 
gotten, the story he has to tell illustrates, for the 
reflective reader, the chancy and haphazard nature 
of political arrangements, on which so much 
depends for so many. 

Iraq now cuts a figure as a leader of Arabism 
and as a principal producer of Middle Eastern 
oil. But to a substantial extent, Iraq is not an Arab 
country, and oil, the basis of its influence and 
prosperity, is mainly to be found in a non-Arab 
area. Mr. Edmonds’s book relates how southern 
Kurdistan came to be part of the Arab kingdom 
of Iraq. Such was not the intention at the out- 
set. When Faisal, an outsider, was imported to 
mount the throne of Iraq in 1921, the Kurds of 
Mesopotamia would have nothing to do with an 
Arab government. The Treaty of Sévres had 
promised them-some kind of national State, and 
the British also had promised that Faisal and his 
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MARKED DOWN FOR MURDER 
Spencer Dean 


“An extremely efficient machine-made American 
job about murder involving a shop-lifting gang. 
Well plotted and very fast moving.” 

David Holloway, News Chronicle. 


NO HERO 
Desmond Martin 


“Deserves notice for its freshness and for the 
ingenuity which gives twist after unexpected twist 
tq what at first appears a.simple little plot.” 

Francis Iles, Manchester Guardian. 


A LONELY WALK 
M. E. Chaber 


“Major Milo March flies to Italy to investigate a 

girl’s corpse beach born, Montesi-wise. Plenty of 

. Roman scandal and, some unexpected sociological 
sidelights. Fly-lively.” 

Maurice Richardson, Observer. 
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government would have no direct authority in 
Kurdish areas. But to take such a pledge seriously 
would have meant the expenditure of British re- 
sources which, in a period of retrenchment, was 
not forthcoming. The task of British administra- 
tors became, then, to make palatable to the Kurds 
that direct subordination to the Arabs which they 
had been promised would not take place. In Mr. 
Edmonds’s judgment had the Royal Air Force 
and British administrators in Kurdistan not 
exerted their utmost in those early years, it would 
be doubtful whether Iraq would have survived 
as a viable State. The Kurds came gradually to 
acquiesce in Arab domination, relying implicitly 
on the continued presence of British administra- 
tors to preserve and protect their rights. These 
administrators, however, handed over responsi- 
bility to the Iraqi Government a few years later. 
Thus, the integrity, intelligence and experience of 
the servants of a civilised Empire were made to 
stand surety for the extremists in Baghdad on 
whom the plenitude of power was suddenly and 
bountifully bestowed. These were extraordinarily 
lucky, but this is the way of the world and need 
not surprise. What does surprise is that the author 
finds all this satisfactory. He goes to the extent 
of quoting a passage in which Layard, describing 
the decay of the country in the nineteenth century, 
looks forwards to improvement and reform: ‘I 
trust,’ Layard wrote, ‘that it may be the destiny of 
England to bring about that change, of such vast 
importance and of such incalculable benefit to 
peace, commerce and civilisation.’ But what hap- 
pened can be justified neither by Layard’s imperial 
principles, nor even by the principles of self- 
determination, to which Faisal and his partisans 
appealed. It was manifestly the result of expe- 
diency, that great justifier, and it is seemlier to 
leave Layard out of it. 

ELIE KEDOURIE 


Comment on Music 


Talking of Music. By Neville Cardus. (Collins, 
16s.) 

Tuis is a selection from the fortnightly essays 
Neville Cardus has contributed to the Manchester 
Guardian during the last five years or so. Not long 
ago a similar selection of Ernest Newman’s 
weekly articles was published. Cardus makes no 
secret of considering Newman and himself pretty 
well the only two living English music critics with 
anything readable or worth while to say, and 
although Newman has not given us his estimate 
of Cardus, he takes an equally poor view of most 
music criticism—for exactly the opposite reason. 
Newman’s complaint is that most criticism is no 
more than a subjective setting-down of impres- 
sions that tell us more about the’tritic than about 
the music. Cardus, despite his admiration for 
Newman, takes Shaw’s view that criticism can 
only be subjective, and thinks the critic’s function 
is to try to convey his own experience of the music 
to the reader by all the literary ability and 
imagination he commands. 

Few whose duty it is to read much about music 
will doubt that Cardus’s is the better case, and 
there are few stronger arguments for it than his 
own best writing—which, alas, is not generously 
enough represented in this book. The style is easy, 
often anecdotal; the attempt at continuity of 
theme in the several sections means a certain 
repetitiveness, and some bees buzz very per- 
sistently in Cardus’s bonnet. But scattered about 
the pages there are many illuminating or penetrat- 
ing comments—rarely an article without one at 
least, which is a much higher than average pro- 
portion in music criticism. They come thickest, 
usually, when he forces himself to write about 
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music and composers not on the narrow track of 
his main musical interests in recent years, 

The finest category of his writings is hardly 
represented in this collection at all. Cardus can 
do best what none of his colleagues, old or young, 
can do consistently, if at all. He can give us a 
living description of a musical performance, as 
alive and musical as if we were hearing the con- 
cert itself. Almost the only glimpse of this Cardus 
here is in the article on Chopin and Pianists. To 
put beside this very readable bedside book we 
need another collection of his actual concert 
notices. COLIN MASON 


Tract for the Times 


Saint Augustine: The City of God. John 
Healey’s translation, edited by R. G. V. 
Tasker, introduction by Sir Ernest Barker. 
(Dent: Everyman’s Library, 2 vols., 8s. 6d. 
each.) 

IN this age so dismally full of prophecies of 

impending cosmic catastrophe nothing could be 

of greater value than a new edition of St. 

Augustine’s City and few things of greater interest 

than an understanding of what exactly it was that 

St. Augustine said. 

To the Greeks history and time were not of 
importance. All went round, they tended to think, 
in an eternally self-repeating circle. New readers 
began here, but where they began did not greatly 
matter. To the Christians, on the other hand, 
history inevitably mattered, but the early 
Christians all believed in an imminent Second 
Coming of Christ. History, such as it was, mat- 
tered, but there was not going to be very much 
of it. As the centuries passed, they were surprised 
that the Second Coming had not happened, but 
still did not doubt that it would happen soon. In 
the meanwhile they were condemned to live in a 
sort of irrelevant interlude between First Coming 
and Second. In that interlude the Christian might 
as well obey the Emperor so long as he com- 
manded indifferent things. It was not worth while 
organising a revolution against him. Utamur et 
nos sua pace. If he commanded a forbidden thing 
it was of course necessary to uccept martyrdom. 
But neither way round was it of much'\importance. 
The Second Coming was what mattered. 


With the acceptance of Christianity by the 


Emperors there grew up in the East under 
Eusebius a new conception which saw the Empire 
itself as the City of God, but Africans like Ter- 
tullian rejected this and reaffirmed their apocalyp- 
tic faith. St. Augustine’s greatness was that he 
rejected both these views. The Byzantine view 
was, he thought, mere sycophancy. ‘The imperial 
city,’ he wrote, ‘endeavours to communicate her 
language to all the lands she has subdued to pro- 
cure a fuller society and a greater abundance of 
interpreters on both sides. It is true, but how 
many lives has this cost?’ On the other hand it 
seemed to him by no means certain that the world 
was imminently coming to an end—in De Civitate 
Dei he speculates on the possibility that it may 
continue for another 500,000 years—and even if 
it was, he thought it blasphemous to imagine that 
what happens here and now can be indifferent to 
an All-Seeing God. The truth was that St. Augus- 
tine was perhaps the first Christian to be faced 
with the probability that the Roman Empire 
would come to an end before the end of the world. 
Up till then they had always thought that it would 
be the other way round. 

What account should he- give, then, of what 
had happened and was happening? To him the 
City of God is not merely the rule of the Saints 
to be established after the Second Coming. He 
adopted Tyrconius’s view that the earthly reign 
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of Christ was the Church Militant. On the other 
hand still less was the City of God Eusebius’s 
tepid baptism of the secular Empire, nor again 
was it a Hildebrandine church establishment in 
challenge to the Empire. The City of God is not 
the Church, though the Church—the channel of 
the Sacraments—is essential for its preservation. 
The City of God, which will indeed after the 
Second Coming become ‘the abiding city,’ never- 
theless exists now and has existed not merely since 
the First Coming of Christ but since the beginning 
of time. It is the city of justice, of which ‘the 
King is Truth, the law is Love and the duration 
is Eternity’—the city of men conquering original 
sin through co-operation with grace. It has 
existed from the beginning. ‘From the beginning 
of the human race whosoever believed in Him and 
in any way knew Him and lived in a pious and 
just manner according to his precepts was un- 
doubtedly saved by Him in whatsoever time and 
place he may have lived.’ 

Power exercised for any purpose other than 
justice is an evil. ‘Set justice aside and what are 
kingdoms but great robberies?’ and in history 
power has, of course, all too frequently been 
exercised in this unjust way. ‘Two lives built two 
cities—the earthly which is built up by the love 
of self to the contempt of God, and the heavenly 
which is built up by the love of God to the con- 
tempt of self.’ Therefore the earthly cities, in so 
far as they fall short of the ideal, are doomed in 
time to perish. But the love of justice is imperish- 
ably implanted in Man. 

The parallel to Plato, with his pattern laid up 
in Heaven, is obvious and intended, but it is the 
Platonic dream worked out in a world in which 
history matters and in which there is a Divine 
purpose, in which justice is not only admirable 
but also fruitful. As Augustine put it: ‘Christ is 
the straight way by which the mind escapes from 
the circular maze of pagan thought.’ 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


YESTERDAY I watched a small and hungry company 
of sparrows hard at work devouring the leaves of 
carnations and pinks in our garden. They were mak- 
ing the most of a bit of greenstuff, perhaps because 
they were tired of the too monotonous diet of bread 
which we had put out for them. House sparrows are 
omnivorous, for insects, seeds, bread, fat and green- 
stuff all come alike to them, and it often surprises me 
that an outright campaign has never been started 
against them. They are, after all, no farther away than 
the eaves of almost every town and village dwelling 
and should be easier to eradicate than rats or mice. 
We nevertheless shelter them without much protest, 
although much to the detriment of farm and garden 
endeavour. I was talking to the head gardener of an 
estate today and he said he regarded them as greater 
rogues than field mice, in spite of the fact that he had 
recently trapped no fewer than forty of the latter on a 
single bed six feet wide and twenty feet long. The 
mice, he suggested, often get what the sparrows don’t, 
even when it comes to newly planted peas. Field mice, 
in my opinion, take a lot of beating, for they burrow 
for bulbs and tunnel from one setting to the next. 
They also multiply at a healthy rate and it is hard to 
say which is the greater pest, even when the sparrow 
has three broods and such catholic taste in food. 


ANNUAL EVENT 

‘Oh, it’s some day that!’ exclaimed the old fellow. 
‘I always go an’ wouldn’t miss one. Last year, I 
remember I had hardly paid me money when ole 
Tom, the traveller for X, nailed me an’ off we went to 
take refreshment in their tent. I come out o’ there an’ 
tan straight into the seedsman. Well, we'd ’ad seed 
from them for forty year, nigh on. I couldn't refuse. 
When I come out an’ was walkin’ to the next stand 
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Charlie M. catches me arm. We'd bought a good bit 
o’ stuff from ’im too. I ’ad to ’ave lunch with ’im. 
Crab an’ salmon it was, an’ then I ’ad a second feed 
with them that sold us the roofin’ an’ some more 
refreshment wi’ Jack D. what fitted a pump for us. Do 
you know, I never seen ‘alf what I come to see. I was 
that tired an’ full that I thought I’d done for meself, 
but you can’t offend old friends like, can you? We 
bought their stuff an’ they showed their appreciation. 
I ’ad to show willin’, didn’t I? Well, there was one 
thing. I didn’t spend a penny but for me ticket an’ a 
taxi to take me ’ome afterwards. It’s only once a year 
an’ you can be thankful for that.’ 


CROWS 

We were standing in the skirt of the wood where 
the forestry people had been at work when the first 
flight of pigeons came over and took us unawares. 
They escaped unharmed, wheeling at the critical 
moment and leaving us cursin: our lack of alertness. 
My attention returned to the two carrion crows 
perched in the top of the ivy-strangled tree something 
more than a long gunshot away. From time to time 
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one of these birds flapped up and went on leisurely 
reconnaissance, keeping exactly the right distance from 
us as he flew in an arc to right or left. The wisdom of 
crows is legendary but it never ceases to fascinate me. 
This pair knew what we were about, but even when a 
single pigeon came beating over the elms and fell to 
my neighbour’s shot they remained unruffled as far as 
I could see. I moved once and came almost within 
range of them, although I had no intention of shoot- 
ing, and both took off with unhurried dignity. They 
wanted to roost in that tree, it seemed, for when I 
retreated they returned. It was just dusk then and the 
last muffled shots from other guns had died away. 
Experience and wisdom surely preserve the crow. 


Two Tips 

Two tips from the gardener I met. To disinfect a 
greenhouse, burn a tightly balled newspaper in a tin 
and feed to it about a tablespoonful of sulphur, leav- 
ing it to fume. To disinfect seed boxes and compost, 
liberally sprinkle with a solution of Jeyes’ Fluid, using 
a watering can for the purpose. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. HEATHCOAT AMORY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


As one of the more outspoken and 
f persistent of your predecessor’s 

. ‘critics I extend an extra warm wel- 
AS come to you as our new Chancellor. 
As the Prime Minister has singled you out among 
your political rivals for the most difficult and 
trying job the Government has to offer, the end 
of which, on the record of recent times, is much 
more likely to be death or resignation than 
honour and glory, he must be confident that you 
will not pursue ‘hard money’ policies as blindly 
and as stupidly as Mr. Thorneycroft. Indeed, 
your record of high intelligence in office fills us 
financial critics with considerable hope. More- 
over, you have been described in private life as a 
saint, virtually sleeping on an iron bedstead and 
dressing in a hair shirt, devoid of all personal and 
political ambition. Clearly, you might easily be- 
come the Conservative Cripps and succeed, where 
other Tory Chancellors have failed, in getting the 
co-operation of employers and trade unions on a 
policy of dividend and wage restraint. All our 
good wishes go with you. 

a * * 

But integrity and saintliness are not enough. 
And austerity in monetary matters can be over- 
done. Brains are more essential for the Treasury 
job and when you meet Mr. Frank Cousins 
remember that he is no fool—that he will ap- 
proach economics from where his revered leader, 
Ernest Bevin, left off—who sat on the Macmillan 
Committee with Maynard Keynes and learned 
what ‘hard money’ meant in terms of unemploy- 
ment and distress in the 1920s. When we sur- 
rendered, at that time, our economic sovereignty 
to the external forces of the gold exchange 
standard we ended up in a general strike. When 
Mr. Thorneycroft said at Atlantic City last Sep- 
tember: ‘If people seek to take more out of the 
economy than they in fact put in, the resultant 
strain should not be placed upon the value of 
the currency but upon the levels of industrial 
activity,’ Mr. Cousins and his colleagues on the 
Trades Union Council knew perfectly well what 
he implied—the deliberate creation of sufficient 
unemployment to smash trade union militancy 
and stop the wage claims. The folly of your pre- 
decessor’s policy was that it could not succeed in 
breaking the power of the trade unions without 
first breaking the British economy. To create 
unemployment we must suppress demand and 
that meant supprgssing investment. To suppress 
investment meant Uenying British industry of its 
efficiency and undermining its ability to compete 


successfully abroad. As the strength of the pound 
sterling must ultimately depend upon the strength 
of our trading position in the world, the ‘hard 
money’ policy was all along a piece of suicidal 
folly. I hope, Mr. Amory, you will dismiss it 
economically as the Prime Minister did politically 
in accepting Mr. Thorneycroft’s resignation with 
such alacrity. 
x * * 


You may wonder, when you look into it, how 
such a foolish policy, which we discarded over 
a quarter of a century ago, came to be revived in 
your historic department. Your predecessor stated 
in evidence before the ‘leak’ tribunal that the 
technical advice he took came not from his official 
economic adviser but from the Governor of the 
Bank, from two non-official economic professors, 
and from Sir Oliver Franks, the chairman of 
Lloyds Bank. Of course he was also advised by 
the head of his Overseas Finance Department, but 
that official has a permanently vested interest, as 
you know, in a fixed exchange rate. I venture to 
suggest that you should give more power and 
importance to your economic advisory depart- 
ment. Strengthen it, if you will, by appointing a 
council of economic advisers to report to you 
through Sir Robert Hall, but please do not act, 
as your predecessor did, on the esoteric opinions 
of outside professors or bankers who are so 
clearly out of tune with our social policy. 


* * * 


The diagnosis of the inflation which poor Mr. 
Thorneycroft obtained from these unofficial 
economic counsellors was, as you will find out, 
inaccurate. We are not now suffering from a 
demand inflation or from an excess of money 
supply. British industry today is saddled in key 
places with an over-capacity because of in- 
sufficient demand. To suppress demand deliber- 
ately would be ludicrous. We have been suffering 
from a wage-cost inflation and, as I have shown, 
the wrong way to deal with it is by suppressing 
investment demand. That merely puts up our 
industrial costs and makes things worse, just when 
we ought to be trying to reduce costs and prices 
by raising our output and productivity. If you con- 
vince the trade union leaders that your new policy 
is one of expansion, not restriction, they would 
probably agree not to push up wages faster than 
the increase in production. In fact, as there is now 
a reasonable chance of retail prices being 
stabilised, the unions would be very foolish not 
to limit wage increases to the planned increase in 
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productivity. That should be your line with Mr. 
Frank Cousins and his colleagues. 
+ + * 

The foreign capitalist is no fool and when he 
sees a sound expansionist economic policy being 
pursued by the new British Chancellor, which will 
improve our international trading position, he 
will be much more inclined to regard the pound 
as fairly valued at $2.80. If he does not or if he 
makes use of sterling simply as the medium of 
acquiring increasingly scarce dollars, you must 
not hesitate, Mr. Amory, to withdraw the support 
which your predecessors rashly gave to the 
holders of transferable sterling to acquire dollars 
at a discount of only 1 per cent. on the official 
rate. Let the transferable rate float and take the 
strain. If it is the beginning of a de facto devalua- 
tion, do not ' ..4id. A general strike would be 
much worse. 

7 * * 

Finally, do not wait until your Budget to reduce 
Bank rate. End this harmful regime of dear 
money at once. It is costing your Budget and our 
balance of payments hundreds of millions of 
pounds for no useful gain. It is restricting sound 
industrial investment. Your real anti-inflation job, 
Mr. Amory, is to promote savings adequate to 
finance a forward investment policy. Make that 
your Budget aim.—Your well-wisher, N.D. 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


THE lists of subscriptions to the new 
ix +, £500 million Exchequer 54 per cent. 
oss in, 1966 stock at 99 duly closed on the 

day of their opening (Tuesday), but 
it is expected that less than a third was sub- 
scribed outside the public departments. The banks, 
however, should find an eight-year stock with a 
running yield of £5 10s. 7d. per cent. very attrac- 
tive—the next highest yield on a ‘short’ being 
£4 14s. per cent. on Conversion 4} per cent. 1962. 
The issue is required indirectly to replenish the 
government departments’ portfolio shelves, 
directly to provide for the redemption of the £676 
million of Conversion 4 per cent. stock due on 





COMPANY MEETING 


CHELTENHAM & GLOUCESTER 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


THE Cheltenham and Gloucester Building Society 
report a satisfactory year. 

Assets now amount to £30,274,000, being an in- 
crease of £1,603,000. After deducting withdrawals, 
and allowing for interest added, the total increase in 
savings in the Society amounted to £1,262,000. A total 
of £4,410,000 was advanced on mortgage, being an 
increase of £681,000 over the previous year. It is a 
source of great satisfaction to the Board that they have 
been able to increase their loans for house purchase 
by such a substantial amount during a year when 
other,sources of -finance available to would-be home 
owners have been severely curtailed. 

The increase in the Bank rate to 7% resulted in a 
fall in the market value of the Society’s holdings in 
gilt-edged securities, and the Board have therefore 
allocated a further £50,000 out of the year’s surplus 
to investment depreciation reserve, bringing this up to 
£275,000 which more than covers the present 
market depreciation, All the Society’s holdings are in 
dated stocks which, if held until redemption, will show 
an ultimate surplus over book value of £172,000. 

A further £50,000 has been transferred to General 
Reserve, and £21,000 carried forward. The total re- 
serves and unappropriated profit now amount to 
£1,793,000, representing 5.92% of the assets. The 
Society's liz~?d assets exceed £4,000,000, representing 
13.4% of tite assets. 
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June 14 next. But what a sorry reflection on this 
dear-money regime that the Treasury has to hand 
out an extra 14 per cent. to pay off a 4 per cent. 
maturity! The gilt-edged market has naturally 
been damped by Mr. Heathcoat Amory’s first 
venture and the new 6 per cent. Rhodesia loan 
1976-79 issued at 96 has fallen to 14 discount, 
which makes it look cheap. The only redeeming 
feature of City markets is the strength of the 
pound sterling, which has risen further on the 5 
per cent. increase in exports last year. 
* * * 


The market in bank shares, in spite of the high 
yields offered, did not find any support in the 
1957 reports which all revealed moderate declines 
in banking profits. The high money rates earned 
by the banks were offset to a large extent by the 
increased cost of interest on deposit accounts and 
by higher administrative expenses. The 1958 pros- 
pect for earnings is also not so reassuring. Life 
insurance shares have lately been a better attrac- 
tion for the investor, for once again the life offices 
have done a record new business, and on new 
money have been earning very high returns. 
Industrial shares remain out of favour under the 
depressing influence of rising unemployment on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Oil shares are still 
sensitive to the coming SHELL issue. If the market 
forecast is right—one in ten at 110s.—the market 
in Shell is likely to fall farther. 


* * * 


Among recent bond issues RICHARDSONS, WEST- 
GARTH 6 per cent. convertible unsecured loan 
stock (1976-81) at 99 was an outstanding success 
and rose to 34 premium. The first conversion 
option in July, 1961, into ordinary shares at 
15s. 114d. (now 14s.) was considered attractive 
as the ‘high’ last year was 20s. 3d. A correspondent 
has pulled me up for not mentioning that the 
VICKERS -6 per cent. (issued at 96 and now 1} 
premium) was an unsecured loan stock ‘which is 
very different from a debenture.’ Legally, yes, 
but marketwise no, when you are dealing with 
great companies of the standing of Vickers, which 
will honour its obligations whether the loan is 
secured or unsecured. (Only in a liquidation when 
a receiver is disposing of the fixed assets does 
the secured debenture become important.) The 
market clearly did not worry about Richardsons, 
Westgarth loan stock being ‘unsecured.’ My cor- 
respondent refers to RALEIGH INDUSTRIES 6 per 
cent. debenture (25 per cent. paid) issued at 97 
and quoted at 14 premium. I agree this is a good 
stock with an attractive yield for mixing, but for 
absolute long-term security the cycle industry 
cannot compare with the chemical industry and 
that is why MONSANTO 6 per cent. debenture (50 
per cent. paid), issued at 95 and now over 53 
premium, is still not unattractive, being stamp- 
free. 





Barclays Bank Ltd. —Continued 


over £500. It must be borne in mind that interest- 
bearing deposits are of two diametrically different 
kinds: the savings of private persons, which may be 
individually small but are in the aggregate very stable, 
and the deposits of trading companies, which are often 
individually large but may be very mobile in quality. 
Within the deposit accounts themselves there is thus 
an unknown factor. There has been a tendency since 
rates became high for holders of large individual 
deposits to transfer their money into Treasury Bills, 
so that the rise of £22,000,000 in our deposit accounts 
in November probably understates the amount by 
which the smaller accounts have increased during 
this period. 

Copies of the Directors’ Report containing the full 
text of the Chairman's Address may be obtained 
from Barclays Bank Limited, Room 159, 54, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. t 
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MR. A. W. TUKE’S ADDRESS 


Tue Annual General Meeting for the year 1958 of 
the Stockholders will be held at the Head Office of 
the Bank, 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, on 
Wednesday, 5th February, 1958. 
Capital Issued £22,964,703: Reserve Fund £20,000,000: 
Current Deposit and Other Accounts £:,512,567,419: 
(1956—£1,412,924,049): 

Investments £492,888,530: (1956—£475,688,578) : 
Advances £377,684,012 : (1956—£368,535,766) : 
Net Profit £2,861,407 : (1956—£2,917,112). 

The following is an extract from the address of the 
Chairman, Mr. Anthony William Tuke, circulated to 
the Stockholders: 


PRoFITS IN 1957 


The results for the past year, which we submit to 
you, do not differ greatly from those of 1956. After 
equalising at 6 per cent. the interim dividend which 
was declared in July we are recommending a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. which makes a total of 12 per 
cent., the same as for 1956. Apart from the last three 
months, when they have been highly abnormal, 
money rates were rather lower in 1957 than in 1956, 
and the upward change which took place in Septem- 
ber dic! not have, on balance, a favourable effect on 
the year’s results. We therefore had to expect a slight 
fall in our profits, especially having regard to the 
rapid increase in our expenses in recent years: not 
only in the principal item of staff remuneration but 
also in the miscellaneous overheads, from the main- 
tenance of the fabric of our branch offices to the 
stationery which we use for our daily work. Although 
we have almost covered these increased charges we 
are fully alive to the need for economies in our over- 
heads. We may expect that these will come not only 
from the increased mechanisation of various book- 
keeping processes, but also from the constant study of 
labour-saving expedients of every kind. We have a 
growing department which applies itself to just these 
matters, not only in theory but also by experiment. 


THe CHEQuES Act, 1957 


I expressed my views last year on the desirability of 
introducing legislation for rendering unnecessary. the 
endorsement of the great majority of cheques and 
similar instruments, and I am glad that this has now 
been brought about. The Cheques Act, 1957, came 
into force on the 17th October last. This Act will have 
important and far reaching effects upon the practice 
of banking. The banks, quite rightly in my opinion, 
have extended the benefits of this Act as widely as 
possible, having due regard for their reasonable and 
proper protection. There is no doubt that it has 
brought about a very considerable saving to the 
community at large, even though the financial benefit 
to the banks may be no more than marginal. 


MOVEMENTS IN DEPOSITS 


On the year our deposits have increased by no less 
than £100,000,000 to a record figure of £1,513,000,000, 
and £70,000,000 of this has been added in the last six 
weeks; indeed on the last day we took in unexpectedly 
£15,000,000 which we were not able to employ fully 
on the market, with the result that we finished with a 
wholly abnormal cash ratio of 8.82. Apart from these 
late movements there were no unusual fluctuations in 
our total credit balances, but there have been consider- 
able underlying variations in the relationship between 
current and deposit accounts. In November for 
example the overall total was unchanged as compared 
with October, but current balances had fallen by 
£22,000,000 and deposit accounts had risen correspon- 
dingly. A movement of this kind affects adversely our 
profit and loss account, since there is no increase in 
funds available for investment to offset the additional 
interest payable by us. The individual credit balances, 
both on current and deposit account, naturally vary 
enormously, but it is of some interest to note that in 
Barclays Bank the average balance in each case is just 


(Continued in previous column) 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
LIMITED 


A STATEMENT on the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1957, has been circulated 
by Sir Eric A. Carpenter, O.B.E., Chairman of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited, in advance of the 
Annual General Meeting to be held on the 13th 
February, 1958. 

Sir Eric referred to the loss the Bank had sustained 
by the death of Sir Kenneth Crossley and the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Kenneth Murray, Directors, and wel- 
comed the appointment of Mr. J. H. King, the retir- 
ing General Manager of the Bank, to the Board. He 
then said that the Bank’s Balance Sheet showed 
Deposits at £135,941,026, a very slight increase on the 
previous year. On the other side Liquid Assets 
amounted to £48,329,130 or 35% of Deposits. British 
Government Securities stood at £34,954,348 and, as 
always, were valued at market price or less. Advances 
at £45,910,255 showed a reduction of £3,229,889 as 
compared with December, 1956. 

The Net Profit was £389,976, a decrease of £4,272, 
and it was proposed to pay dividends of 16% for the 
year on the “A” Shares and 124% (the maximum) on 
the “B” Shares, the same as last year. 

During the year a Branch had been opened at 
Leicester and further Branches would be opened 
shortly in other large towns in accordance with the 
Bank’s policy of widening the area covered by its 
Branch system. 

Sir Eric said that in the economic sphere 1957 had 
been a disturbing year, dominated for this country 
by the external difficulties of sterling, culminating in 
the necessity to raise the Bank Rate to the very high 
level of 7% in September. Although the first half. of 
the year seemed relatively favourable for the gold 
and dollar reserves in this country, sterling came 
under heavy pressure and in September, in addition 
to raising the Bank Rate, the Chancellor asked the 
Banks to restrict Advances even more firmly. The 
steps taken had stemmed the adverse tide which was 
a matter of confidence and arose from our particular 
responsibility as bankers to the Sterling Area. It might 
be that no country would now be willing to shoulder 
the heavy responsibilities entailed in being bankers to 
the Sterling Area but this was a problem which had 
been with us for many years, though it was more 
difficult to bear as a result of the two world wars. 

The credit squeeze, which had gone on for so long, 
though it had been modified from time to time, had 
been carefully observed by the Banks, though it had 
not always been easy to do so and would be even 
less so in the months ahead because of perfectly 
normal commitments entered into some time ago. 

The question, Sir Eric thought, was whether too 
great an emphasis was being laid on monetary 
measures in the private sector. He thought it would 
be a tragedy if by a too rigid application of monetary 
restrictions, productive enterprise amongst the smaller 
firms were stifled and he made a plea for the Banks 
to be permitted to continue their constructive and 
discretionary role in this field of enterprise. 

Sir Eric said he was sure the British people would 
fespond to a lead from the Government which 
promised an end to constantly rising prices. It would 
enable us to face the problems-of the European Free 
Trade Area and would find favour with housewives 
and pensioners. The alternative was unthinkable and, 
in any case, we could not repeat the present opera- 
tion—we must see that it succeeded. There was 
always the danger that monetary restrictions could 
be maintained too long and produce a recession, but 
it would be foolish to relax by reducing Bank Rate 
too soon, though he thought that the present high rate 
should be reduced as soon as it safely could be. 

There were signs that the time for a reverse move 
was not very far ahead. There were signs of changes 
abroad and signs here too, of which reports had been 
received from most of the areas served by the Bank, 
that the monetary medicine was beginning to work 
and a careful watch would need to be kept on the 
situation. 

In conclusion, Sir Eric said that he was not fearful 
for our future as the economy was fundamentally 
sound, and that if we were willing to accept the 
standard of living which we earned in a highly com- 
petitive world the vista before us was full of promise. 
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THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 17, 


Speaking from the Chair 





W. H. DIMSDALE, MA 
Managing Director, Ilford Ltd. 


rR. ADLAI STEVENSON said recently that 

Britain was attempting to finance half the 
trade of the world with dollar reserves about as 
large as those of the Ford Foundation. 

Dollar saving, therefore, remains an essential 
part of the economy of this country. It also 
brought about the most important postwar 
development in the British photographic industry, 
the construction of an entirely new factory at 
Brantham, near Ipswich, for the manufacture of 
film base. 


This venture (Bexford Limited) was undertaken 
by Ilford Limited jointly with BX Plastics 
Limited, a company associated with the Distillers 
Corporation. Film base (in the past celluloid was 
used, but it is now a non-inflammable plastic) is 
the most expensive single item in the cost of 
photographic or X-ray film. It costs about twice 
as much as the silver used in the light-sensitive 
coating. Before 1939 all film base used in England 
was imported mainly from the US. During the 
war maintenance of supplies caused acute difficul- 
ties. After the war the industry was warned by 
the late Sir Stafford Cripps, when President of 
the Board of Trade, that dollars would not be 
available for the unlimited importation of film 
base. As a result the Bexford factory was started. 
Although the technology involved is complicated 
and was new to this country, the difficulties were 
surmounted and production was started in 1950 
and rapidly expanded. The Bexford factory is 
now supplying the whole of the film base require- 
ments of Ilford Limited and is even exporting 
some film base to the United States. It is saving 
the country dollars to the extent of $6 million per 
annum. Although later Presidents of the Board of 
Trade have been more lenient than Sir Stafford 
Cripps, and have granted scarce exchange freely 
for the importation of film base, the Bexford 
factory remains an example of what can be done 
to save dollars. Perhaps the tough line towards 
dollar saving advocated by Sir Stafford Cripps 
may prove the best way of rebuilding the slender 
hard currency reserves. 

The industry is of English origin, and the pro- 
cess is based on an English invention, but for 
various reasons it is now largely in foreign hands. 

The UK is a substantial exporter of photo- 
graphic sensitised materials, second only to the 
United States. Ilford Limited is responsible for 
about half of these exports. 

As well as a complete line of photographic 
materials such as cinematograph and television 
films, X-ray films, roll films, colour films and 
photographic paper manufactured by [Ilford 
Limited, associated companies make photo- 
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graphic eg accessories and chemicals of 
various kinds. Iford Limited was the first com- 
pany in this country to offer colour prints at a 
reasonable price. Colour prints are now cheaper 
in England than almost anywhere in the world. 
Photographic manufacture involves peculiar 
problems. The factories, for instance, must be 
kept in almost complete darkness. This calls for 
a special approach to the problems of attracting 
and training labour, as most people prefer to work 
in the light. However, as a result of a careful 
study of the factors involved the company has, 
in fact, had a waiting list for employment at 
several of its factories even in times of very full 
employment. The clean conditions necessary for 
the process, good employee relations and careful 
training can offset the disadvantages of passing 
the working day in the dark. Over many years 
Ilford Limited has enjoyed co-operative relations 
with the union to which most of the workers in 


85 


the industry belong. Experience has been that 
union officials are always prepared to help if the 
facts are put to them correctly and in good time. 
Training to acquire dexterity for machine opera- 
tion in darkness is a problem to which much 
attention is being devoted. It is important that 
new entrants should learn the necessary skills 
quickly to enable them to earn a satisfactory 
bonus. If they do not, they are disappointed and 
leave. Experience has shown that it is worth great 
efforts to reduce labour turnover, which means 
frustration to the worker and loss to the firm. 

The company can claim that by its export per- 
formance and by the manufacture of its own film 
base it has made a greater contribution than any 
other firm in the industry and one which compares 
well with any undertaking of its size in the country. 
This is a real satisfaction to the 4,500 employees 
of this seventy-five-year-old but still growing 
concern. 
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‘Merylly, Merylly, Shall I Live Now’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 411 
Report by Joyce Johnson 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a passage of not more than twelve lines of blank 
verse or 150 words of prose from The Yeomen of the Guard as William Shakespeare might have 


written it. 


‘A HORRID competition!’ writes Kenneth S. 
Kitchin, ‘So much of Gilbert’s prose is good 
Shakespeare pastiche, and even some of the songs 
are bad enough to have come straight from As 
You Like It!’ Gilbert himself thought he wrote 
jolly good yon sel too. ‘I would as lief be 
thrust through a quickset hedge as cry Pooh to a 
callow throstle’ was a sentence he palmed off on 
to an unsuspecting friend, who asked where the 
passage occurred. And Hesketh Pearson, in his 
new book on Gilbert, says: ‘Whether Jack Point 
is more amusing than Touchstone, or Touchstone 
more natural than Jack Point, is a moot question.’ 


But to return to competitors—too many chose 
a passage from the libretto and then proceeded 
to translate it fairly closely into Shakespearean 
blank verse’'as best they could. The result was 
what H. A. C, Evans calls Shakesbertian lines. 
No one so much as mentioned an Act V, scene II, 
for example, it was all Act I and II, though 
James S. Fidgen and V. Langton both earn a good 
mark ‘for introducing a new scene (Fairfax’s 
cell). I had hoped somebody would put ‘Another 
part of the. Tower.’ I liked Cinna’s idea of intro- 
ducing the Chorus from Henry V to set the scene 
‘upon another bank of Thames.’ A few characters 
were renamed, but not always for the better. 
Leonardo for Leonard imparts a pseudo-Shake- 
spearean flavour; but this Tower is not the Tower 
of Pisa. Celia for Elsie was good, and R. A. 
McKenzie’s Colonel Hamfax was not, as I first 
supposed, another clue for Baconians, but an 
early study for, or a matured edition of, the Prince 
of Denmark: (Would Shakespeare have repeated 
himseH quite so much, though?) The theme of 
‘Is Life a Boon?’ is such natural matter for a 
Shakespeare soliloquy that it accounted for a 
quarter of the entries. 


Faulty scansion eliminated quite a number of ° 


otherwise good entries and considerably eased the 
task of adjudication. First prize of three guineas 
goes to Gloria Prince, two guineas to Rhoda Tuck 
Pook (who also sent another good entry) and one 
to Samuel Stephen. Commendations to A. W. 
Dicker, Kenneth S. Kitchin, H. A. C. Evans, 
W. K. Holmes and James S. Fidgen, who gave me 
the idea for the title. 


PRIZES 
(GLORIA PRINCE) 
Pua@se and WILFRED embracing. 


Puese (aside): 
Hope which hath made me bold hath made him 
drunk : 
His wits grow dull as mine glow bright. Hark, now! 
That was the turning of the iron key, 
The grating of the hinge. They are about it: 
Cold Harbour Tower lies open to the sky, 
And footsteps mock the stone. 


WILERED (coming to himself): 
What’s that? I thought -—— 


Pucese (embracing him): 
It was my heart thou heard’st. Sweet Will, I think, 
If peradventure I should lie with thee— 
Mark well, I say but if —— 


WILFRED: 
But in that if —— 


Enter MERYLL, who hands keys unseen to PH@BE. 


PHBE: 
If in that if more than mere if doth lie —— 


She replaces keys unnoticed in WiLFrReD’s girdle. 


Exit MERYLL. 
WILFRED: ; 
If truly if doth mean with thee to lie —— 


PHBE: 
Then, truly, if doth lie! 


Exit, laughing, pursued by a WiLL. 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 


’Tis an old story and a true, my lord, 

Befell my grandam. When she was a maid 

A strolling merry-andrew loved her well, 

Nay, worshipped her as some adore the saints, 
She first requiting it. Then, ere she knew, 
Some easy coxcomb stole her with a smile, 

All pouncet-box and dainty finger tips 

Who, though he was a noble, married her. 


What of the clown? 


He pined his heart away; 
His body following, he died o’ love. 
*Twas a rare fool, my lord—well, rest his soul, 
And God ha’ mercy on all poor men’s sons. 


(SAMUEL STEPHEN) 
EXTRACT FROM PoINt’s SPEECH TO SHADBOLT 


Upon this compact stand we then at one, 
That whatsoever shall to both us twain 
Appear concordant in our equal minds 

We thereupon shall ratify by bond 

In form and manner confirmatory, 

Our words incorporate in parchment script, 
Lest memory, of guides most cautelous, 
Should carry too predominant a sway, 

And with deceitful replication, 

And insuppressive promptings, intimate 
The thing that was not, with the show of truth. 
Will you go call on Elsa, good my frierid? 


. COMMENDED 
(A. W. DICKER) 
EXTRACT FROM FAIRFAX’S SOLILOQUY 


Is this poor spark that fires each mortal frame, 
The soul’s brief sojourn in the wrack of time, 
A boon, a favour from the eternal gods. .. 
Who dwell sublime in pure celestial light? 

In faith, "twould seem a grim and sorry jest 
When sorrow’s serried ranks come shuffling by, 
Did we not know the candle each one holds 
Shines brightest in affliction’s lonely night, 

If then ’tis good, as holy fathers say, 

And living dogs dead-lions do excel, 

Death’s blind imperious summons, without bail, 
Can never come but what it comes too soon. 


(KENNETH S. KITCHIN) 


EXTRACT FROM DAME CARRUTHERS’S SPEECH 


There is no stone in all this solemn pile, 
Raised by the mighty Julius to o’er-awe 
The gallant British hearts of ancient times, 
But speaks of conflict foul and piteous woe, 
Of slaughtered queens, of kings in complot 
whelmed, 
Of heroes rack’d with tortures merciless, 
. Of stubborn guilt unshriven perishing: 
Yet through the stormy passing of the years 
Hath this great fortress stood a Sentinel 
Unmoved and stern in silent vigilance 
With lofty frown pursuing his dread watch 
O’er London city. ... 
(N.B.: Shakespeare thought that Casar built the 


Tower so the reference to William the Coi.queror had 
to be altered.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION ‘No. 414 
Set by Victor Anant 


The Angry Young Man has become Established. 
Competitors are asked:to write a ‘Lament of the- 
Angry Young Man’ (not more than 12 lines of 
verse). Prize: Six guineas. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
414; 99 Gower Street, London, WC1,-by January 
28. Results on February 7. 
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No. 136. A. BOTTACCHI (New York Sun, 1921) 
BLACK (5 men) 
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WHITE (7 men) 





WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Levett: 
QM 2!, no threat. 1...R x Ps 2Q x RB. 1.4%. 
R (2) any other; 2 B-Kt 7. 1... R-Kt1;2P x R=Q. 
1...Kt any;2Q x B. 1...B any; 2 B-Q7 or 
QKt 8 accordingly. Mr. Levett was eighty-seven 
yesterday and is to be congratulated on the continuing 
skill he shows as a composer. 


* 


To make up for a slight excess of articles in previous 
weeks, I am giving another game this week, won by 
Golombek in the recent Paignton tournament in which 
he was first. Three times (so far) British ‘champion, 
Golombek has been one of the foremost players in the 
country for the past twenty-five years and this game is 
an excellent example of his play. His style, modelled 
on that of Capablanca, is lucid and simple*and he 
shows to best advantage in games with a clear strategic 
theme; he is also very good in defence. On the whole 
he is weakest in games in which strong tactical initiative 
has to be shown and he is rather inclined to underrate 
the dyhamic elements in a position and to overrate 
correspondingly static advantages, e.g., he may wrongly 
prefer a solid position with good pawn formation to a 
position with broken pawns but open lines for attack. 


White, B. H. Woop Black, H. GOLOMBEK 


Opening, Queen’s Pawn, Nimzo Indian Defence. 
(Notes based on those by the winner in the December British Chess 
Magazine.) 
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(a) White has chosen rather a slow form of opening development 
and this puts him further behind. Better B—Kt 5. 

(6) Positional error: as Golombek points out, he must not weaken 
Q B 4 since if Black opens the file he can set up uncomf ortable 

pressure along it with his rooks. Better 11 P-Kt 3. 

(c) There is no really satisfying move. B-Kt 2 is relatively best, 
WhinOBP remains with a strong initiative because of weakness of 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC invites applications for inclusion in Reserve 
List of Monitors (based at Caversham, near 
Reading) to provide candidates for future vacaa- 
eics. Duties entail listening to and reporting on 
news and other broadcasis from abroad. Perfect 
pearing, sound knowledge of world affairs, ability 
to type and to translate imo ay English 
essential. Short-listed candidates will be asked 
to undergo tests. Starting salary (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), with promo- 
tion to salary range £930-£1,190 when fully. pro- 
ficient. Candidates gequired for following lan- 
guages: 1. Spanish/Portuguese (idiomatic know- 
ledge of both languages required). 2. Scandina- 
vian languages (idlomatie knowledge of Danish, 
Swedish and Norwesiag required), 3. Finnish. 
Requests for application forms (enc 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
C.472 *Spt.") should reach Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 

BBC requires Producer (British) in its African, 
Caribbean and Colonial Services, Dutics invol¥e 
principally production of programmes in Sous 
broadcast to East Africa and to Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Essential qualifications: sound 
academic background, good general knowledge 
appreciation of style of spoken and written word, 
imagination, tact and sympathetic interest in 
people, first-hand knowledge of both or one of 
the territories and their peoples, Experience in 
production of programmes for broadcasting, par- 
ticularly im an African broadcasting service, a 
considerable asset. Salary £1,060. ipenite higher 
if qualifications exceptional), rising by five anauval 
increments to £1,365 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.480 “Spt.”) should reach 
Apooimtments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 

MINISTRY OF SUPPLY: LABOUR 
OFFICERS. Applications invited for seven 
pensionable posts in the provinces, mainly in 
Royal Ordnance Factories, Age at least 25 on ist 
August, 1957. Candidates must have a University 
degree, preferably in studies, or 
taken a recognised University course in 
sonne] Management, and have had some 
wial experience in personne! management. 
natively, applications will be considered 
candidates with a Higher School 

an equivalent qualification) amd at least 3 years’ 
experience (10 years’ if without 

cations) as a practising Personnel or Labour 
Officer in an industrial undertaking. All candi- 
dates should have a working knowledge of the 
social services, industrial legislation, and methods 
of joint consultation, and be familiar with 
day-to-day workshop probiems, Starting salary 
£680 (women £623) at age 25, up to £800 ¢ 




















a 


large provincial towns. Women’s rates being 
improved to reach equality with men’s rates by 
1961. Promotion prospects. 5-day es 
tculars and application forms from Civil Service 
Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1 (quoting No, 4801/58). Application forms to 
be returned by 25th February, 1958. 
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NORFOLK. RUNTON HILL SCHOOL, WEST 
RUNTON. The Board of 
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appliances to Duties inc 
discussing appearance with manu- 
’ articles for Design 
lecturing to various and ing com- 
parative information from overseas. A goed deal 
of travel in the United Kingdom would be re- 

, and some a . Ai should have 
and ability in te 
appearance design ic 


scheme. Further on 
returnable we 0 Sane SS Sh adenine. 
inabie Officer, 


mt, obta from the 
The ¢ of Industrial Design, 28 Haymarket. 
SWI 4312. 
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September : 

demic qualifications, organising ability. Vacancy 
doe ion, Forms EO/TS10 (SR) from 
—— Officer, 20 Terrace, N.1 
Ga foolscap) and returnable to Headmaster 
at osinet by 31 January (65). 

COUNTY COUNCIL, EDUCATION 
INSPECTORATE. Inspector of Physical Educa- 
tion (Woman) to take up duties on Ist Septem- 
ber, 1958, required to advise upon, organise and 
inspect physcal education in various types of 
education establishments. Salary, £962 10s.- 
£1 -482 10s, Appointment may be made above the 
.—Application forms, with full details 
from Bducation Officer, EO/EStab.2/"J,” The 
County Hall, S.E.1, must be returned by 7th 
February (¢ 
oral FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 

almost facing Charing Cross Station). AM office 
im, & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM. 





Hie 





pletion of a demestic science fat and handicraft 





room, qualified stat will be Fequ red 

at the school for 

at the commencemem of the Summer Term, 
1 bi d children 





in 
essential, (1) Full-time ASSISTANT MASTER 
fos WOODWORK and CRAFTWORK; ability 


to teach I 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
SCIENCE. Salary : London Burnham Scale plus 
additional payment fer work in special school. 
Form of apptication (s,a.c,.) obtainable from the 
Chief Education Officer, County Hall, Kingston- 
on-Thames, to whom it should be returned by 
7th Feb-uary, 1958 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. STEVENSON 
LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP. The Uni- 








imstance for a 
maximum period of five years from tst October. 
1958, or from such later date as may be 
arranged. The appointment will be full time. The 
stipend wil} be Wikr) x £75—£1.800 per annum, 
with superannuation. All who may be interested 
are asked to communicate with the undersigned, 
who will supply further particulars.—ROBT. T. 
HUTCHESON, Secretary of University Court. 
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INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dr. Q. Ungerer, on ‘Antonio 
Perez y wd Dn ‘on 25th January, at 
6 ME SS ae Te ea 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTINGS. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 




















LEI@ESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. NEW 
) agg R EXHIBITION. An Annual hy 10-5 30, 
is. 10-1. 
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UNTVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of three 
par oy — ‘God and Duty’ * 


pe ogy to Reg EE , at King’s 
ADmMISS. EE, 
witHouT TICKET —iames Aca- 





“Historical References and Social History in 

_—_- and Folk Songs,” will be delivered by 

Sir Steuart Wilson 1 of the Birmingham 

Schoo! of Music) at 5.30 p.m. on 28 January, at 

University of London, Senate House, W.C. 1. 

peng weed FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, — 
ic Registrar. 








PERSONAL 


ARE YOU MARRIED? If s0, dow’t consult 
The Grosvenor Burean at 168 Victoria 
Street, S.W.1. Victor.a 3761. 


CANCER PATIENT (72817). Young man (24), 
prognosis is not g00d and special diet is needed. 


ing for ali their ngeds, Please Relp us to care 
for him. Jeweilery welcomed. National Socicty 
for Cance Relief, Appeal G7, 47 Victocia 
Sirect, S.W.1. 

GHUROH CATHOLIC. What is it? Set ot 
twelve booklejs by authoritative writers, 5s. per 
set. These will meet your need.—Write Secre- 
tary, Catholic Course, 19 Marylebone ‘Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

PROPLE WHO GET TIRED of homdrum, 
everyday meais should try some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—-irom afb good grocers. 
DAVID BLACKSTONE LTD, and Cornea! 
Contact Lenses Lid.. who have over 20 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of precision Jenses, 
wish to announce shat they have no connection 
with any othe: firm advertising Micro, Cormcal 
and Contact Lenses. For advice, details of casy 
payments and free booklet of ow newest im- 
proved lenses wr.te to Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER. 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, _ London, W.1, Tel: REG, 6993. 
FOOTBALL —Particulars of statistical method 
of forecas ing results.—Box 1355. 
HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorscrs, Sun, to Thurs. SPE. 3901. 
INFRUDUCTIONS tw new friends, home and 
overseas.—VCC, 34 Honcywell Rd., S.W.11. 
‘INTRODUCTIONS of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.i. (HYDe Park 1281—Mon.-Fri., 
10-530), offers a strictly confidential service to 
persons genuigcly — marriage partners.— 
Write or telephone for further details. Inter- 
views by appointment. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Homan Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag. 34 Wardour St., 
Londoa, W.!. D.X. 
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MARRIAGE PARTNERSHIPS BUREAU. — 
London's exclusive international marriage 
bureau. Principal : Daphne Kendall. Enquiries in 
cenfidence. Write, telephone for an appointment, 
35 Bremoeton Rad., Knightsbridge. KNI. 0405. 








MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings by 
BRUNO PULGA. Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 
Until February 8.—-142 New Bond Sirect, W.1. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, i9 Cork 
Street, W.1. REPUTATIONS IN THE -MAK- 
ING ; Six Young British Artists. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q.. 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351 











POSITANO: Private house party, Luly, ‘August, 
b Large comfortable villa overlooking 
beach. A few vacancies. —Box 1607 


R. K. BRIAN, eo Hypnosherapit. Spe- 
cialist in treatment ete. 
Write 35 Belsize 3a. NWS of one 44 be, 
SWI. 4322. 


TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burvess’s Anchovy paste On buttered toast. 


Continued Overieas 











SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 975 


DOWN 
1 ‘The —— man the war!’ saw, He dearly lov’d 
the lasses, O!’ (Burns) (6) 
2 I lead the motor over us (6). 


ACROSS 


1 Drew back in confusion about a broken link (8). 
5 Robert's a teetotaller, it seems, but he doesn’t 


take to water (3-3). 
9 His men are on the board (8). 


10 | turn back, ungrammatically, on encountering 


spik glue (6) 
12 These lizards are very old (6). 


13 In which one might expect to have a shifting 


balance (4, 4). 


15 The taundress’s reputation isn’t necessarily 


involved in this (12). 


18 ‘Sti are thy pleasant’ 
awake’ (Cory) ad. 


23 Enchantress cast off wasted away (8). 
24 Writer who definitely has a point (6). 
26 There’s a git! in confusion (6). 


27 4 alee nie cet OF is oenion? the 
‘ophetically (8). 


Arab might say pr 


28 Morning with the team around in the boat (6). 
29 Pale, the Editor turns back, now blushing! (8) 


3 The man for a rag? (7) 
(Shakespeare) (4) 


6 Same red is used for these new-fashioned 


Italian! (6) 


Ise spon <2 be awarded: gow at on Luxe edition 


a beok teken for one 
eta cae ee 


Eo Rk a teat pls tao tae 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


4 ‘Unarm, ——; the long day’s task is done’ 


things ( 
7 Abit ofaswell withan uppish air in thiscountry (8). 
8 Successful strokes take time (8). 
11 Not quite quite not quite a whale! (7) 
voices, thy ——, 14 A fair knock-out (7). (i 3 
16 What poodle-owners do is news in brief (8). 
17 Argue, Mat, about the name of a flower? (8) 
19 Password to a pure woman’s age? (7) 
20 Thrilled in having been formerly summoned (7). 
21 Attach your signature otherwise you are an 


22 There’s comfort in a military decoration (6). 
25 The Gis) from the Ministry? (4) 





BREE # 
AGRE S Kae 
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‘Solution on January 31 


Solution to No. 973 on page 88 
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WE PAY 1s. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


“CARPET REPAIRS 


ORTENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order. Often a small repair extends 
their life, Neglected, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


BADMINTON SCHOOL. Head of Junior 
Schoo! wauted May or September 1958. 130 girls 
day and boarding aged 5-12. Burnham Scale with 
special responsibility allowance. Applicants 
should have Froebel training or degree and must 
be capable organisers who find personal contacts 
easy. Resident post offering good opportunity to 
young educationist of enterprise and experience 
who enjoys children. Apply Headmistress, Bad- 
minton School, Bristol 9. 

CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORNE, DORSET. 
An examination will be held in March for the 
awarding of 10 Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions to Candidates under the age of 14 on June 
1, 1958. Detaiis may be obtained from the 
Headmaster. 

CHANNING SCHOOL FOUNDATION SCHO- 
LARS HIP EXAMINATION, 1958, for both 
boarders and day girls, will be held on February 
25-27 next. The scholarships are open to girls 
born between September 1, 1944 and August 
31, 1947, Full particulars from the Secretary, 
Channing School, London, N.6. 

OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON, near 
EXETER. A Church of England Boarding Schoo! 
for girls from 10 to 18. Recognised by the Minis- 
try of Education. AN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION wil! be held in February 
and additional SCHOLARSHIPS IN MUSIC 
and ART will be offered in MARCH.—For par- 
ticulars only to the Headmistress. 








EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
Poli:an College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students, English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958. Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
vers ty graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


COURSES OF STUDY FOR 


LONDON 
UNIVERSITY 


Entrance, Degrees, & Diplomas 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 
General Certificate of Education (for 
Entrance, Faculty requirements, or 
Direct Entry to Degree), and higher 
exams. fof B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), 
LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. (obtainable without 
residence), also various Diplomas and 
Certificates. The College has a staff 
of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 


3% PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 


76 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
rs 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training. 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel.: 55966. Pros. 


LITERARY 
THIS 


MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY 
YEAR, If you've always meant to write BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
with time limit. — Prospectus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. GRO, 8250. ‘There are LSJ students 
all over the world.” 


ACCURATE SPEEDY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. Cor. 
6d.—REID, 58 Westwood Hill, London, S.E.26. 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc.. by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr, duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


EARN MONEY SONG WRITING ! Interesting 
free book tcils how. Send 2d. stamp to LINTON 
SCHOOL OF SONG WRITING (Desk S), 20 
Denmark Street, London, W.C.2 
ENVOI IS READ IN BUSES 

in Preston. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all marieets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent sree London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. iain 4s, — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPEWRITING, DUPLICATING AND ALL 
SECRETARIAL SERV ICES. Circulars prepared 
and despatched. Dictation by telephone. — 
Apollo Agency, 18 Hanover Street, W.1. 
MAYfair 5091. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet for new writers. R.I. students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without parallel.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








THE SPECTATOR, 


SHORT STORY WRITING—WRITING FOR 
RADIO & TV. Learn the modern techniques of 
Short Story and Script preparation. Write NOW 
to the Registrar (Dept. W.26), MERCER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole 
Street, London, 


YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
“KNOW-HOW.” FREE year's subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for Free R.3, “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.’ No Sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 





SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON | DULL "MEALS. STEAK “AND 
KIDNEY PUDDING. A First-class Product 
sold by us for many years. 1 Ib. tins. 8 for 30s. 
SHRIMPS. Superlatively excellent, tasting as it 
they have just been caught. Peeled. No waste. 
Direct from Norway. 34 oz. tins, 6 for 20s. 
Four tins each Puddings and Shrimps, 28s. 6d. 
All Post Paid.—_SHILLING COFFEE Co. LTD., 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproofed, in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 25s. for 40in. x 60in. Free samples. Kerr 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 





C¥#RONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty) — remains. GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garliso!] tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 





ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery. Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly Woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, ‘Northern 
Ireland. 





Pamphlet No. 29) 








Registered as a Newspaper. Second-class mail 


EUSton 7, 


hey in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDeEN Ltp., 


Burma (April 1957) 
Iran (August 1957) 
Nigeria (October 1957) 10s. (post 10d.) 


(al Od 8 fe) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


The Measurement 
of Leveis of Living 


By C. A. Moser 


Using Jamaica as his example, the author has produced an impor- 
tant contribution to one of the social sciences which has gained 
momentum in recent years by virtue ef the United Nations Charter. 


13s. 6d. (post 7d.) 


Parliamentary Institutions 
in the Commonwealth 


Shows how the essentials of the system of responsible parliamentary 
government developed in the United Kingdom have been preserved 
in the other Commonwealth Member countries. (C.O.1. Reference 


1s. 6d. (post 2d.) 


Overseas Economic Surveys 


The latest additions to this popular series : 


4s. (post 5d.) 
5s. ( post 6d.) 





privileges authorised at t the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THE SPECTATOR Lrp., at its Offices 99 Gower St., 
28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 
: 50s. per annum (52 weeks). Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad, 2}d.; Canada (Canadian M 
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HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemeal Bread, 
home made, has a delicious, genmine flavour 
(try it with honey or cheese), ‘and is a valuable 
source of vitamins especially of the B group. 
Quick and easy to make—beginners need not 
doubt their ability to follow our recipe. The 
whole family will enjoy it, Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100% 
stone ground at our water mil) at Felstead, Essex. 
The wheats are specially selected and organically 
grown. It can also be used for scones, biscuits, 
shortbread, etc. Prices, post free, including re- 
cipes : 6 Ib. bag, 7s. 3d.;. 14 Jb..bag, 13s. 6d.— 
Write H. GRAY JONES, HEATH (HEALTH) 
MILL, 8 Orchard House, Mill Road, Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 
TROPICAL FRUIT SELECTION 
Each carton contains : No. 2, tin Lychees, No. 2, 
tin Chow-Chow, qt. tin Pineapple Rings, qt. tin 
Grapes, 11 oz. tin Mandarin Oranges, qt. tin 
Figs, qt. tin Guavas and a qt. tin of two Fruits, 
all in syrup, sent for only £1 10s. post paid; 
two cartons for £2 17s. 6d.; c.w.o. 


Grays 
Dept. S.P., GREENHILL, WORCESTER. 











TO LET 


CORNWALL. Furnished Cottage to let for one 
week or longer on Trenowin Downs between 
Penzance (34 miles) and St, Ives (44 miles). Sleep 
4.—Apply for details to J. E. B. Wright, 120A 
Westbourne Grove, London, W:2. 











HOTELS 


LO.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 
ford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, relish. 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 
Manager. 





FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 


WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hall, near Stor- 
rington. Hols, or permanent, Several ground- 
floor bedrooms, Felevision. Billiards. Unlicensed. 











HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS, 2. weeks, wonder- 
ful centres, best parts of Eurepe, comfortable 
hotels, sightseeing tours, and individual holidays. 
Easter to September. 

JUGOSLAVIA. Coach and Cruises, £30 to £54. 
MACEDONIA & GREECE. Three weeks. 
About £80. 

BAVARIAN ALPS, £36 5s. 

Also Vienna, Switzerland, Tyrol, Costa Brava, 
Riviera, Holland, Brussels, etc. 

E. T.A. Tours, 357 Strand, LONDON 


TA. fom pon, WED 


FLYING HOLIDAYS 
in conjunction with Touring Club of Holland. 
7-day conducted tour to Yugoslavia, 36 gns. 
15-day holiday to Dalmatian Coast, 40 gns. 
16-day holiday to Cap d’Antibes, 41 gns. 
16-day holiday Bordighera, San Remo, Diano 
Marina, Alassio, from 44 gns. 
16-day holiday Palma de Mallorca, from 44 gns. 
23-day Spain and Portugal air and coach tour, 
67 gns 
23-day air and coach 
Jreece, 71 gns. 
Apply for full details and brochure to: 
APAL TRAVEL LTD. (Dept. S), 
78 New Oxford St., London, W.C.1. 
MUSeum 9351/2. 
287 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
CHAncery 4627/8. 

CRUISES on a _ well-known elegant private 
Riveria steam yacht fortnightly April to October 
visiting Florence — Corsica — Rome — Naples— 
Sicily—Stromboli—Sardinia. Leisurely luxury. 
Also special Easter Cruise Holy week in Seville 
and Fiesta. Details from Olivers Travels Ltd., 
16 Cork Street, London, 
FARM HOLIDAYS. — 1958 Guide describes 
Britain’s best Holiday farmhouses, 900 farms, 
illustrated, 3/10 post paid. Farm Guide, 18ee 
High Street, Paisley. 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain's coast and country, 5s.—Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 


50-TON KETCH. 6 berths, cruises France, 


Spain.—Hebe, Cana! Basin, Exeter. 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD—973 

ACROSS.—1i Catnip. 4 Chamfers. 9 Rialto. 
10 Drusilla, 12 Aberrate, 13 Prised. 15 Eats. 
16 Clean sweep, 19 Cheapjacks, 20 Beat. 23 
Onsets. 25 Cremorne. 27 Embraced: 28 Beagle. 
29 Porphyry. 30 Belton, 

DOWN.—1 Carcake. 2 Tea kettle. 3 In turn. 
§ Herd. 6 Mistress, 7 Eblis. 8 Stand up, 11 
Stellar. 14 Barkers. 17 Eyes right. 18 Spot cash. 
19 laa 21 Therein. 22 Ampere. 24 Sober. 
76 Tear. 


tour to Macedonia and 














London, W.C.1. Telephone: 


eae Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
agazine Post), 1d.—Friday, January 17, 1958 
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